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SHINES ME 


DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 


<a 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The wasp told the midge and the gnat, 

And the gnat told the flea and oe nit, 
The nit dropped an egg as she sa‘ 

The flea s ’d his par he and bit. 
The nit and the flea are too small, 

And the snake slips from under my foot ; 
I wish I could find ‘mid them all 

A man—to insult and to shoot, 


TueERx can be no doubt about it but that the 
congratulations which Mrs. Dumorest offers to 
herself on the subject of having been permitted 
to retire in good order from that attack which 
she had been inclined to lead against Miss Gas- 
coigne, are many and sincere. 

Over and over does she resolve—vow almost 


SHE 





—that nothing shall ever again tempt heron to 


the pleasing pastime of throwing stones at other 
women. 

That verbal sketch which Arch has made of 
ner appearance in a witness-box, in an action 
for defamation of character case, has been 
enough, too much indeed for her. 

She thinks of little Arch and Florry, of her 
husband’s wrath, and. her own overwhelming 
confusion, and determines that, let Lady Fitz- 
slater rave as she may, she (Mrs. Dumorest) 
will never again repeat the ravings. 

Gladys may beas indisereet as she pleases, Miss 
Gascoigne may be all the unmentionable things 
that are said of her. 








{UNWELCOME VisiToxs. | 


But Mrs. Dumorest has had a bitter lesson in 
the sharp repropf administered to her by her 
brother, and they may go their respective ways 
without let or hindrance from her. 

So in the fulness of relieved feeling she re- 
solves, but even while the resolve is warm with- 
in her breast ‘ Lady Fitzslater”’ is announced, 
and meekly treading on the heels of Lady Fitz- 
slater comes Miss Classon, the companion and 
confidante, the bosom friend and well-paid reci- 
pient of all the ill-humours of heraged and ill- 
natured ladyship. 

*€ Miss Classon heard from my maid, who has 
several friends staying in the hotel, that your 
brother had gone out and left you alone to- 
night, my dear Florence,” Lady Fitzslater 
begins, in an explanatory whistle, as she comes 
into the room. 

Poor Florence, who would infinitely rather be 
“left alone” through all time than be con- 
demned to one hour unalloyed of her ladyship, 
has to rise up and put forth all her welcoming 
powers, for Lady Fitzslater is not only an old 
friend of the Saltouns, but some few members 
of her set in town over whom she exercises 
some sort of unholy influence, are great patrons 
of Clement Dumorest. 

“They've gone to the theatre, but they'll 
soon be back, I hope,” Mrs. Dumorest says, in 
tones that are intended to express unlimited 
satisfaction at the prospect of their speedy re- 
turn. 

Then, having seen Lady Fitzslater shake her- 
self into place on one of the softest sofas, she 
gives a tardy welcome to Miss Classon, a wel- 
come which Lady Fitzslater sees, marks, and 
edits. 

“My dear Florence, don’t you know Miss 





a ‘ 





Classon well enough to shake hands with her ?” 
she whistles out. ‘Classon, you have heard me 
speak of Mrs. Dumorest over and over 
again P” 
* Always in terms of the highest praise~ 
always with the warmest affection,” Miss Clase 
son responds in the luxuriant, redundant, sycho. 
phantish tone. 

“Classon,” Lady Fitzslater continues, adjust- 
ing as much of herself as is real to the false 
angles of the conventional sofa as is possible, 
“Classon has been with me for years, and 
knows who is who in 1870 as well as most 
people, my dear. She can tell you something 
about your friend Miss Gascoigne that will 
make your hair stand on end.” 

« But I don’t want my hair to stand on end,” 
Mrs. Dumorest says, hurriedly. “ Do have 
some coffee, my maid makes it so well.” 

Lady Fitzslater will have coffee. She rejoices 
in the idea of coffee. Coffee at this moment, 
judging from her ladyship’s manner, is her 
heart’s delight and her only joy. Accordingly, 
in an evil moment, Mrs. Dumorest rings for 
coffee, and a delay occurs, and her visitors stay 
on. 

“T have come in to have a talk with you 
about that woman, Florence,” Lady Fitzslater 
begins. 

Her ladyship is on those perilously familiar 
terms with Florence when unkindnesses with- 
out end may be uttered without resentment 
being justifiable. 

Accordingly Mrs. Dumorest gulps down any 
resentment she may be feeling and says: 

“Yes; what woman is it, dear Lady 
Fitz —” 

“That woman your brother is going 4 marry 
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—that Mrs. Cardigan. Florence, I assure you 
my heart bleeds for youall. I have a daughter 
of my own, and I know how calumny can blast 
a woman’s life; but Mrs. Cardigan is a trifle 
too much of a free lance. Miss Classon can tell 
you more about her than I can.” 

Lady Fitzslater snuggles away into a com- 
fortable corner as she says this, leaving the 
field open for Miss Classon. 

“Tthink it would be quite as well that I 
should not listen to any—any reportsabout Mrs. 
Cardigan,’ Mrs. Dumorest says, with flashing 
eyes. 
She can just control herself when Lady Fitz- 
slater conducts the attack, but that an on- 
slaught should be made on her brother’s future 


wife by Lady Fitzslater’s companion is a litile 
beyond the bounds of her forbearance. 
Miss Classon is very much on the surface 


that which she is im reality. She has been a 


| great deal too much because two foolish young 
men quarrelled about her,, or rather. beoause 
| Miss Classon says they did,” Mrs. Dumorest 
says, resentfully. , 
| It was all well known in the Castle set,” 
| Miss Classon says, vindictively. : 
“Which I presume you were in, were you?” 
Mrs. Dumorest replies, delighted at being able 
to give her adversary one telling blow. 
| “Not exactly in it,” Miss Classon says, 
blushing, and telling the truth not so much out 
of a love of veracity lin the abstract, as because 
Lady Fitzslater knows the circumstances of Miss 
| Classon’s sojourn in Dublin quite as well as that, 
| young lady does herself. 
| It will hardly dp, therefore, for the ex- 
teacher in a third-rate boarding-school — the 
neice of a third-rate Dublin shopkeeper— to im- 
| ply that she ever penbtrated within that magic 
| Ting, “the Castle Circle,” though the end in 


to her, but so is the honour of, the Saltouns, 
and if this can be saved from falling under the 
harrow of Lady Fitzslater’s malicious tongue, 
Florence Dumorest is prepared to save it at the 
cost of any amount of- personal feeling. 

She cannot help feeling — much as if all 
this sublime family feeling gallantry were 
thrown away when she finally. gets-herself into 
Miss Gascoigne’s warm, perfumed apartment, 
and finds both that lady and Gladys in the 
highest spirits, and with that air of affability 
about them that shows they regard themselves 
as women who soar superior to anything like an 
attempt made to sit upon ‘them by other 
women. 

It is perfectly easy and effortless, it is exactly 
the kind of manner that Mrs. Dumorest is ac- 
eastomed to admire and revere in what she 
graphically calls her “own class.” But she 
abhors it, detests it, recoils from it; does every- 


companion for the last fifteen years, and she is| view is so good a one as the diseomfiture of | thing-emphatic in the way of disapproving of it 


not free from the faults and virtues of her 
class. 

She is dutifully desirous at all tinres and at 
all hazards to please her employers, and if in 
the endeavour to do so, she strays into cortain 
paths of petty scamdal and spiteful gossip, it 
is rather the fanlt of those who encourage her 
to do it,amd who make their favour dependent 
upon her doing it, than of herself that she dees 
so stray. 

She has her own battle to fight in this weary 
world, and if the only weapons she.can lay her 
hands upon are those which should never be 
found in a gentlewoman's armoury, it is the 
force of fate and circumstance, and not.altogether 
by the exertion of her own free will that she 
uses them. 

Not a pleasant character, quite the reverse of 
a noble character, but one that has been moulded 
into its present form by the conditions of - her 
life. 

In person she is fair, florid, robust. In 
manner she is subservient to her employers, 
watchful of and wary ‘to their frien and 
rather boisterous in her demeamour when atmong 
those who can neither make nor mar her for- 
tunes in any way. 

On the present occasion, thongh she plainly 
perceives that Mrs. Dumorest would gladly 
stifle any gossip she (Miss Classon) may be 
about to repeat of Mrs. Cardigan, the spirit of the 
“companion” urges her to please her patroness 
and repeat it with all the womanly venom and 
spiteful force she can command. Accordingly 
now, when Mrs. Dumorest says : 

“T think it would be quite as well that I 
should not listen to any reports about Mrs, 
Cardigan,” Miss Classon, reading encourage- 
ment in Lady Fitzslater’s scandal-loving old 
eyes, says, with a jaunty jocularity that is very 
hard to bear: 

“Tf you ever go to Dublin you won’t be able 
to avoid hearing the reports, I am afraid, Mrs. 
Dumorest. I happened to be stopping there 
with some friends when Captain Cardigan had 
suddenly to give up his staff appointment in 
consequence of two of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
aides-de-camp fighting a duel about her.”’ 

“And duels are’ not. fought for nothing in 
these days, my dear Florence,” Lady Fitzslater 
chimes, waggling her head. “'The lady must 
have been very near and dear to one of these, 
at least, for him to have risked his life for 
her.”’ 

“Women ¢ n't always help men making 
idoits of themselves,” Florence replies, striving 
hard tobe loyzl to her brother, though she is 
sorely distraught at the tidings. “And if men 
are quarrelsome they often make a woman a 
Pp gto hang a quarrel upon for want of some 

etter object.” 

“It’s really delightful to see how lenient you 
have grown to social peccadilloes since you have 
married an artist and graduated in Bohemian 
society, my dear,” Lady Fitzslater says, with 
twinkling eyes. “I have made it a rule through 
life never to mind how beautiful, or charming, 
or clever a woman may be, if she makes one slip 
and I know it, ’'Ul put her down, and keep her 
down. 


Mrs. Cardigan. 

“Ah! there is no reliance whatever to be 
placed upon mere town\ gossip about the Castle | 
set,” Mrs. 


gabble of the servants’-hall ; nor would you, I) 
| know, dear Lady Fitz; you have to graduate im ' 
| good Dublin society, I know very well, before 
| you can presume to profess to know anything at 
all about it.” 

Fora few moments Miss Classon is silent, 
not tbecamse she is abashed at the nebull, 
but Ibecamse she is looking about her armoury 
for another poisoned shaft, 

She has been brought here to-night by her 
patroness for a specific i 

‘The “limes” have not laid down in so 
many wonds which Lady Fitzslater expects her 
to follow, but they are well understood, and she 
knows that unless she follow, them accurately, 
| She will have an evil time of it with Lady Fitz- 
| Slater for some days to come. 
| Fitastater is in the matter 
| of and raiment when she is pleased, but she | 
will have a full return in any kind she 
for it, and just now those who would ktep her | 
favour must wid her in casting down Mins, Car- | 
die¢an. 

It is not merely for the pleasure of injuring 
another woman that Lady Fitzslater is on Mrs. 
Cardigan’s track now. 

She has a deeper, more womanly and com- 
mendable object in view, and that is bringing 
about an alliance between Archibald Saltoun 
and the Honourable Miss Standish, her only 
daughter, for the mutual help and comfort of 
herself and child! 

From her point of view her Georgina and 
Arch Saltoun are born for one another. The 
families have been associated socially for many 
years. 

Georgina is young, husbandless, D aya ambi- 
tious, and rather plain-looking ; Arch Saltoun is 
young, wifeless, rich, handsome and free! It 
would be direct disregard of her obvious duty 
as a mother, if she neglected to take every op- 
portunity that offers of wheedling, coercing, 
leading or guiding Arch Saltoun into the holy 
state of matrimony with her daughter. 








CHAPTER X. 


There are tones that will haunt us, tho’ lonely 
Qur path be-o’er mountain or sea ; 

There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be. 

Lavy FirzstatTsr has been projected into one 
of those miraculously small “flys,” known in 
Torquay as “midges,” and transported home 
under the able escort of Miss Classon, before 
the heroine of the evening’s story, her lover, 
and her friend came back from the theatre. 
When they do come back Mrs. Dumorest is in 
receipt of Miss Gascoigne’s invitation to supper, 
which she makes up her mind to accept, not be- 
cause it is pleasant to her to do so, but because 
her esprit de corps .is aroused on behalf of her 
brother, and she will not suffer Miss Classon to 
suppose that she has had any power to alter the 
tactics of the Saltoun family. 





“But really you are presupposing a very 


in fact that an amgry woman can do. But 
though these waves of her wrath roll high, Mrs. 
Cardigan and Miss Gascoigne duck and disport 


est says, recovering her spixits. | themselves, beneath and about them, as grace- 
“I should regard it mo more than I should the }ifully 


and gailly’as though they were duplicates 
of Undine herself. 

Miss i physique is as flexible as if 
she were «& gutte-percha, and the airy 
versatility with which she transforms and dis- 
torts herself into the semblance of half a dozen 
other women sttikes Mrs. Dumorest with a 
i Serge ‘of horror. 

ps even sherself, Saltoun born, 
British matron, wife of a renowned artist as she 
is, may be the mext ing the mirror 
which Miss igne holds upto nature. Is it 
for this she has stood to her family guns, and 
defied Fitzsiaber ? 

In despair she turns to Mis. Cardigan, to the 
woman who after alll is going to be one of them, 
and who ought rather therefore to range her- 

Awch is engaged in a bantering conversation 
with Miss Gascoigne at the moment, amd under 
cover of tthe artillery of wit—which is nearly all 
ne ee Dumorest leads her for- 


“Tam sume you with me that there is 


something so unseemly ‘as to be almost vulgar 


in these imitations.” 

“I’m sure I don’t,” Gladys laughs out. “I 
give hours of hard work to trying to emulate 
Geraldine in them, but there’s the thing! She 
has the real professional knack of study, and I 
am only an amateur.” 

“ Which is certainly not a matter of regret.’ 
“Of very deep regret to me, I assure you. Do 
you know, Mrs. Dumorest, I look upon mine as 
such a wasted life. I know if I have any 
daughters they shall be brought up to have 
another aim in life than to marry and make the 
best of it. I’ve done that, and here Iam; and 
look at Geraldine and see the difference.” 

There is such unfei regret in Mrs. Car- 
digan’s tones that Mrs. Dumorest is carried 
away into saying : 

« But why should you regret anything—you 
who have sucha future before a you who are 
going to be Arch’s wife, Mrs. Saltoun, of Friars 
Court ?” 

Gladys looks at the speaker intently, and a 
curious expression creeps over her face. ‘Con- 


tempt, pity, and something far more generous. 
than either are portraying themselves legibly in 


her eloquent eyes.and lips. 
Suddenly contempt and pity vanish, and only 
that other expression remains as she says : 

“IT am ‘to “be Areh’s wife, the mistress of 
Friars Court. Well! 
“You eould never have had a brighter dream 
than this that has a prospect of immediate 
realisation,” Mrs, Dumorest says, stiffly. 
“Oh! I don’t know,” Gladys iet, with 
that lovely ease of hers which is Nature’s best 
gift to her. “Supposing I had followed my 
instincts and studied for the stage, for example ? 
Why, I might have had as proud a position and 
as great a success as Geraldine has made for her- 
self. ” 


“You are joking in feigning for a moment to 





Vengeance against. Mrs. Cardigan is very dear 


think that your own will not be an infinitely 
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gate one. You don’t attempt to realise it. | joins, becoming earnest, and ceasing from 
oO 


2 appear to me to be utterly incapable of | frivolity in a moment. 


“Do you remember, 


appreciating the position that you may hold as | Geraldine, when we were in Dublin, how you 


my brother's wife.” 


and I and our staff were always lilting that lay 


Mrs. Dumorest hates herself for her own con- | of his in which he hymns the praises of ‘ the 
descension in appealing in this way for the tri-! merriest girl in all the land of vine-encircled 
bute due to the Saltoun status even while she is | Pranee.’” , 


making the appeal. 
She hates herself still more when G@lndys 


| 


Miss Gascoigne nods assents, and a look of 


pleased remembrance creeps over ‘her face. 


replies in what.looks.like a-burst of spontaneous «The poor “staff,” she says, presently ; “ we 
be 


merriment : 

“ Do forgive my laughing; Mrs. Dumorest, but 
it is so many years since I came in contact with 
the ‘ local mind’ that it does'seem an infinitely 
novel and funny thing tome. You speak tome 
as if your vrother invented me by his offer 
to marry me. As if I should be received by 
society for the first time when I went into ‘it 
under his auspices! Do ‘vou think this quite a 
fair and generous view 'to take ‘of ‘me ?” 

“What are you talking wbout?” Miss Gas- 
evigne interposes at this juncture, stopping ‘her 
gasconading talk with Arch, ‘and coming ‘to 
Gladys’s aid at exactly the right moment. 
“What are*you talking atout,’Gladys? Do I 
hear aright’when T hear yon asking'to be jadged 
fairly and generously by a woman ? it will 


never be your fate’ to ‘he that, my dear, in the | 


ve into which you have-vone how.” 

“Ican hardly suppose that. Mrs. Cardigan 
wishes us to ‘think thet the best county society 
isa new groove to’ her,” Mrs. Dumorest says, 
arguing the point in a futile way. 

“You would ‘find it difficult’ to mention any 
society in which I may have ‘to run, that would 
be a new groove ‘tome,” Gladys laughs. “I’m 
the traditional dog’-who has had his day in aty 
number of walks of life; and T’ve “enjoyed it! 
Oh, how I’ve enjoyed it! *Oh, my life in Egypt ! 
Oh, the dalliance and the wit; the flattery and 
the strife ’” 

She makes her quotation with such intense 
feeling, with such a perfect air of its being the 
outpouring of herown spirit, that Mrs. Dumo- 
rest, forgetting all about Shakespeare at the 
moment, imagines that ‘the lines have been 
aptly and wickedly conceived by Gladys on the 
spot. 

“Have you been to Dgypt too among other 
strange places?” she inquires. “What a 
regular gipsy you are, Mrs. Cardigan.” 

She says it with an air of almost spiteful re- 
probation, and Arch who is listening keenly now 
is in dread of what may ensue. 

But variable Gladys seems pleascd at the 
suggestion and manages to look more lissome 
and supple, more like a real sunflower and bird 
of freedom than ever-as she replies : 

“A gipsy! That’s exactly what I am, Mrs. 
Dumorest; that drop of -gipsy blood has been 
bequeathed to me by a Spanish grandmother ; 
never be surprised: at -amy wandering freak that 
may come into my head. Arch, sell Priars 
Court, and let ustake out a roving commission 
forthe rest of our lives.” 

He knows that she is only saying it im de- 
fiant recklessness, and so he answers uncon- 
cernedly : 

“My ‘dear Gladys, [ might ‘as well ask you ‘to 
sell Vengeance.” 

And at this his sister cannot constrain her- 
self, but bursts forth: 

**Oh, Arch, do you put the home of your an- 
cestors in the balance against a dog, for the 
sake of pleasing a lady who doesn’t even feign 
to show respect to one of our ‘traditions or pre- 
judices.” 

“T have no respect for either tradition or 
prejudice,” Gladys says, scornfully ; “ my motto 
is ‘ Act, actin the living preset.’ Inever be- 
wail the past, or bother myself about the future ; 
people who spend *their time ‘in looking back or 
looking forward inevitably develop into bores, 
and I may be many things ‘that are bad, but I 
am not a'bore yet.” 


“A woman can’t be a werse thing than 


tedious,” says Miss Gascoigne. “I always feel 


that I should like to ‘have been Olotilda in' 


Praed’s Troubadour: ‘Wheree’r she went she 
was the queen of merriment.’ ” 

* What thy and a4miration Praed had 
for the holiday side of human life,” Gladys re- 


stowed our “philosophic glance’ upon them 
too kindly, and charmed them with a charm, 
and bound them with a spell, that did them 


very little good in the end.” 


“You have been—it is true that you have 
been in Dublin then ?” Mrs. Dumorest asks, 
quickly of Gladys, and the latter replies: 

* Yes, I’ve had my little day there among 
other places. Why shouldn’t it be true? true, 


‘and a pleasant truth too; for Dublin’s delight- 
| ful when you are in the best society, and a dia- 





bolical place in which to dwell when you are 
not.” 

* You, of course, were in the best society ?” 

* Of course,” Gladys answers, concisely. 

“ Rumour says that the Duke would willingly 
have played the part of David-to Captain Car- 
digan’s Abner, if only he had known how to get 
rid of his duchess!” Miss Gascoigne says, with 
a lurking laugh, that is partly one of derision 
at the open and undisguised gratified vanity 
with which Gladys is listening to these remini- 
scences of her Dublin life, and partly in amuse- 
ment at the equally open and undisguised dis- 
may and disgust depicted on Mrs. Dumorest’s 
face. . 

«A lady was telling me to-night,” the latter 
says, presently, “that she heard of you con- 
stantly when you were there. But she said one 
or two things that seemed to me to be so ut- 
terly incredible, thet I distrusted her alto- 
gether.” 

«Were they so very bad?” Mrs. Cardigan 
asks, cheerfully. ‘Tell me what they were, and 
who was the lady?” 

** She is a Miss Classon, and she came in to- 
night with Lady Fitzslater,” Mrs. Dumorest 
says, hesitatingly, and as Arch says something 
impatiently that is rather derogatory to her 
aged ladyship, Mrs. Cardigan and her friend 
Miss Gascoigne laugh with the pleased con- 
sciousness that they are impregnable at every 
point, when attacked by two such extremely 
plain and uninterésting feminine foes as Lady 
Fitzslater and her humble companion. 

“T may as well leave them without saying 
another word, ‘or attempting to open Arch’s 
eyes,” Mrs. Dumorest thinks, wrath and love 
and fear, and a sense of being baffled, nearly 
choking her. “Tf I referred to those unhappy 
young men who were weak enough to try and 
destroy one another on her wicked account, she 
would weave such a romance that Arch would 
still believe her to be immaculate. That I 
should have saved him from s0 many snares 
only to see him fall into this terrible one !” 

These thoughts chase each other through her 
agitated brain as she sits there nerving herself 
to the task of rising up and taking leave of 
these two women, both of whom she most cor- 
dially detests, and neither of whom have a 
single redeeming quality or qualification, in her 
eyes. 

It is true that she knows nothing definite 
against either of them, but, all the same, they 
are very dreadful toher. 

She looks ahead and sees an interminable 
vista of scandal about Gladys that may never 
be checked, because Gladys’ will never 
move one ‘hiir’s-breadth in the direction of try- 
ing to stop it. 

She sees his wife’s influence growing over 
Arch, and alienating him from herself and her 
children. 

But the sharpest pang her prophetic soul ex- 
periences is the one that assails it when she 
sees, as ina glass, not darkly, but very clearly, 
that in entering into a union with this woman 
her brother, Archibald Saltoun, is entering into 
a union with distress, doubt, and dishonour. 

But the silken glove covers the claws with 
which these three women would gladly scratch 


as they shake hands and take a stilted, formal 
leave of each other. 

Mrs. Dumorest, it is understood, is off by an 
early train to Plymouth to rejoin her husband, 
who has been meantime cruising about the 
Cornish coast, enjoying its translucent waters, 
and its polished, vividly-coloured serpentine 
cliffs to his heart’s content. 

“Probably we shall not mect again till the 
wedding,” Gladys says, coolly. “I shall have 
to go to Paris for my trousseau—as soon as I 
have been over to look at my future cage.” 

« The wedding will be so soon, thank heaven,’ 
Arch says, heartily, “that Florence and you can 
very well endure to part till then, I should 
think,” and then, oblivious of the sarcasm of his 
own speech, he bids the woman who has be- 
witched him good-night, and escorts his sister 
to her own room. 

As scon as the pair have departed Miss Gas- 
coigne throws off her air of gay seeming, and 
says, seriously. 

“Gladys, take care what you are about with 
these people ; you are a capital hand at keeping 
your own secrets, and I know little more about , 
you than I did the first day I met you; but this ' 
I do know, that you have a skeleton in your 
closet, which, if ever discovered, would damage 
you very seriously with a man like Mr. Saltoun. 
Why not keep your freedom and let him go: 
You don’t love him ?” 

“Not one bit,” Gladys says, frankly ; “but 1 
love the position I shell have, though I laugh 
at it, and I love ease tind luxury, and my means 
of surrounding myself with either are at an 
end. Now you know as much as I mean you to 
know. As for my skeleton, it is under such a 
patent lock and key that nothing but my own 
‘will’ can let it out.” 

“ Well, I'd rather be myself than you at this 
moment,” the wearied actress says. “I have onhy 
to please the public; you wili have to try and 
please people who will be pre-determined never 
to be pleased with you. What is it one likes 
about you so much, Gladys? I-don’t know you 
a bit, though we call ourselves friend. I don’t 
trust you a bit, though I make you au fait with o 
good many of my affairs, and now, though I’ve no 
specinl interest in it, I am pleading to you to 
save yourself and this poor man who trusts you 
from a life of misery.” 

Gladys laugh rings out in musical defiance. 

“T have heard some softer pleading for my- 
self against myself in my day,” she says, 
“and I’ve always turned a careless ear to it, as 
I do to your counsel now. I must go on my 
own way as I please, and so no more about it 
till the ‘doom’ you dread for me comes down, 
and you will be able to say those comforting 
words, ‘I told you so.’” 

She pauses for a moment, and then adds, more 
sadly and softly than Miss Gascoigne hus ever 
heard bright Gladys speak before: 

“Heaven help me! I turned a careless ear to 
some ‘soft pleading’ once that I’d give my life 
to listen tonow. Oh, for the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice that is still !” 


(To be Continued.) y 


’ 





——— 


SCIENCE. 





TOUGHENED GLASS. 


Somz experiments were lately conducted by 
Messrs. Bennett, Royle, Hickson, and Holden, 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, on the 
strength of thick glass of ordinary manufacture, 
and also after having been toughened by the 
Toughened Glass Company’s process. A sample 
of ordinary rough plate glass half an inch thick 
was first subjected to a test of its transverse 
strength. A piece, eight inches by four anda 
half mches, was laid upon supports six and a 
half inches apart, and was broken at the first 
trial by a lead ball, one and a half pound weight, 
falling on its centre from a height of two feet. 
A piece exactly the same size, which had been 
toughened, was then tried under similar circum- 
stances. The lead ball, one anda half pound 





weight, was dropped upon the centre of this 
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plate from a height of three feet without effect, 
and afterward from increased heights up to 
eight feet, also without effect. 

The weight was then increased to three 
pounds ten ounces, which was dropped on the 
centre of the plate from a height of two feet 
without effect, and afterward from increased 
heights up to ten feet nine inches, when the 
piece broke up. Nine trials were made on the 
piece with the one and a half pound weight, 
and eighteen trials with the three pounds ten 
ounces weight, or twenty-seven in all. 

The next experiment was on ordinary rough 
plate glass, one inch thick. A piece eight 
inches by four and a half inches was laid upon 
supports six and a half inches apart, and was 
broken at the first trial with a lead ball of three 
pounds ten ounces weight falling on its centre 
from a height of two feet. A*piece of the same 
dimensions, which had been toughened, was 
then tried without alteration of circumstances. 
The lead ball of three pounds ten ounces was 
dropped upon the centre of this plate from a 
height of two feet without effect, and afterward 
from an increased height up to twenty feet 
without effect. 





A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 


A Frrncn gentleman lately gave a rapid his- 
tory of the value of the lithographic stone, of 
the difficulties to obtain it, and its probable dis- 
appearance ere long from the market, if new 
quarries could not be found, Under these cir- 
cumstances anything which could replace it 
would be a great boon to commerce. 

“That is why,’ said he, “I have been study- 
ing to replace it by plate glass, of which we 
have no fear of having a scarcity, and I have 
succeeded beyond my expectations; the only 
novelty being in the employment of ground 
glass. As to the photographic and lithographic 
manipulations, they are well known, and I have 
not changed them.” 

M. Gobert takes a ground glass, made rough 
either by an acid or by any mechanical means. 
On the finely ground surface he pours the fol- 
lowing mixture : 

Albumen, 100 ozs.; bichromate of potash 3 
ozs.; the plate being held all the time by an 
India-rubber holder.. When covered, the plate 
is turned upside down, and hooked upon a piece 
of string hanging from the ceiling by means of 
an iron eye screwed into the handle of the 
plate holder; the plate is now made to turn ra- 
pidly, in order that the centrifugal force may 
bring the solution on the surface as even and as 
thin as possible. 

It is necessary to have the prepared surface 
as thin as possible. When dry, it is put into the 
screw press or printing frame, under the object 
to be reproduced; if placed in the sun an ex- 
posure of one or two seconds suffices; in the 
shade, naturally more is required. 

When exposed the plate is taken into the 
dark room, and without any preliminary opera- 
tion it is inked over with ordinary printing ink ; 
the ink sticks to every part and makes it look 
like a blackboard. The. glass is then plunged 
into a tray containiug water, when immediately 
the ink breaks up like, as it were, a sea of ice, 
from all the parts on which the light had no 
action, and leaves the image standing out in 
bold relief. All that is necessary now is to send 
it to an ordinary lithographer to have as many 
prints as may berequired. From 200 to 1,000 may 
be printed off the same plate. Professor Stebbing 
is certain that this idea will be very fruitful, and 
adds that although only line engraving can as 
yet be obtained, who knows but what ere long 
the half tones may be produced with ease? As 
to sharpness and fineness of execution in the 
reproduction of some bank-notes which were 
handed round at the meeting, nothing could be 
desired ; they were adwirable in finish and exe- 
cution. 





NUMERATION OF BLOOD COR- 
PUSCLES. 
THE numeration of blood corpuscles, a test of 
the richness or poverty of the blood, has been 





simplified by a microscopic apparatus con- 
structed by Professor W. R. Gowers. In it tenth 
of a millimeter squares are ruled on the glass 
slide at the bottom of the cell. When the cor- 
pusoles have subsided to the bottom they are 
seen lying in the divisions and the number ia 
each can be counted, as in the method of Vie- 
rordt. ‘ 

In the French instrument a little fluid had to 
be placed in the cell to secure the covering 
glass. To obviate this source of error, in Pro- 
fessor Gowers’ apparatus the slide is placed on 
a metal slip to which two springs are attached; 
these rest on the edges of the covering glass 
and keep in position with a uniform pressure. 
The dilution employed is one in two hundred. 
Professor Gowers also adds the hint that it is 
not well to attempt to observe the character of 
the corpuscles during the numeration, and 
that the processes should be kept distinct. 








NOT REVENGEFUL 
FEELINGS, 


HARBOUR 


Harszovur not revengeful feeling 
When companions prove unkind, 
When vexations, stern and grievous, 
Scattered on life’s path you find! 
When hard words are spoken of 
When bold slanders cut and i 
Do not dwell upon the sorrow, 
Rise above each vexing thing. 


Harbour not revengeful feelings, 
Though a neighbour should mislead, 
Never! tite back taunt and jeering, 
For a rude or unjust deed. 
Strive to render good for evil, 
Strive some kindly thing to do, 
In return for bitter troubles, 
Wicked hands deal out to you. 


Harbour not revengeful feelings, 
Happy thoughts they cannot bring! 
Better overcome by patience 
Every woe that leaves a sting. 
Have you enemies? Forgive them; 
With forbearance meet each wrong ; 
Love a foe hath often conquered, 
Changing hate to friendship strong. 


‘ 


Sweet forgiveness brings a blessing 
To the heart that owns its sway; 

Even though the culprit turn uot 
From the error of his way. 

Let us bear in mind the precept 
That our Lord gave lovingly ; 

We must exercise forgiveness, 


If we would forgiven be.” E. T. 


a 


IMITATIONS OF TORTOISE-SHELL AND 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL, 





Tx imitations of lapis lazuli, tortoise-shell, 
and mother-of-pearl are imported from Paris 
and highly extolled, while the same process of 
manufacture was known and practised in East 
Austria as long as twelve years ago by the now 
deceased chemist, Leo Fichtner, of the firm 
of Fichtner and Sons, at Atzgersdorf, near 
Vienna. 

The “shell” imitation, which is in’ the 
greatest demand, may be made on glass, and 
consists of a layer of clear gelatine on which the 
characteristic markings of the  tortoise-shell 
are produced by dotting it with a concentrated 
solution of vesuvin (aniline colour), to which'a 
handsome reddish shade may be given with 
fuchsin ; or the solution is spattered over the 
surfaces and the drops allowed to run together, 

Vhen dry the whole is covered over witha 
coating of glue. 

The imitation of mother-of-pearl is more diffi- 
cult. It may likewise be made on glass, and 
contains in the first gelatine layer a concen- 
trated solution of some salt. Several salts may 
be chosen for this purpose, such as white 


tion of this salt solution, and when dry, essence 
of pearls is spread over the whole. The latter 
material (which is also used in producing most 
deceptive imitations of pearls) is made from the 
exceedingly fine and silvery shining belly scales 
of the white fish, which are scraped off and 
washed out Shoconare: oh the ary a 
thus prepared a coat of glue is applied and the 
artitle is finished. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
rs 
HOW TO KEEP. A PIANO. 


Orro Brunnina, writing toa Parisian ;>ar- 









ys: Sk ai 
The piano is constructed exclusively of 
various kinds of woods metals ; cloth, skin, 
and felt being used also in the ical por- 
tion. For this reason atmospheric have 
a great effect om the qualivy and ity of 
the instrument, and it is ary to protect it 
from all external influences which might affect 
the materials of which it is com It must 
Tas shove nl gtasiod -e Gini cameoes 
above es 

of tem This latter is a most frequent 
cause on rae getting out, the 
instrument should be kept ina e not 
lower than 54 degrees and not than 86 


Abi tie 





WT” F, 





the joints of the nism | 
hammers do not strike with preeision, and if 
these symptoms are not attended to at once the 
piano is irretrievably spoilt. Therefore do not 
put your piano in adamp ground-floor room, or 
between two windows, or between the door and 
the window where there is a thorough draught. 
Never leave the piano open when. not in use, 
and above all when the room is being cleaned. 
Do not put it near a ‘stove, chimney, or hot-air 

pipes. Be 
Always wipe the keys after playing. Never 
pile books, music,.or other heavy things on the 
top. Be careful when using the soft pedal not 
to thump the notes. .Do not allow five-note or 
other exercises of a small com on a piano 
ou have ay regard for, A leather cover should 
kept on the instrument when not in use, and 
removed every day for the purpose of dasting. 
A cushion of wadding or a strip of flannel laid 
on the keys will help to keep, them white and 
preserve the polish. 
Never leave the piano. open after'a musical 
evening or dance. you oa obliged to poke 
it in a damp room, do not e. it against the 
wall, and raise it fromthe floor by means of in- 
sulators, and always cover it after playing: :.Em- 
ploy the best tuner youvcan get, and if a new 
instrument let ib be tuned!every two months 
during the first-year, and/at least, fhree times a 
year afterwards. Always have it tuned after 

a soirée if the room has been very hot. 





TANNING WOODS. 
Iw general it: may ‘be said that plants’ whose 
wood endures in wet soils, experienciig onlyia 
slow alteration,: contain, in. the ‘wood itself, 
tannin, whether associated with resinous matters 
or otherwise. Among such woods may be noticed 
the Quebracho, a tree belonging to the family 
of the Apocinew, specimens of which «were dis- 
played by various South American States:atthe 
Vienna Exhibition. In Paraguay the: wood of 
the tree has long been in use for dyeing brown 
shades, though the employment of the wood as 
a tanning and dyeing agent is-of more reeent 
date. it contains a colourable compound, 
which, under the influence of light and air, is 


- transformed into an orange yellow dye, and it 


is also possible to obtain from the same wood a, 





vitriol, epson: salts, &e. After the crystallisa- 





very beautiful yellow colouring compound. 
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SINNED AGAINST: NOT 
SINNING. 


a os 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Never forget that the devil deserts his du 


the supreme moment. JEREMY Soi 


“I THOUGHT your visit was to have been to 
us, Ulrica,” said her aunt, not a little piqued, 
‘when the party returned, and she heard of her 
intention to go to Brentwood the next day. 

So it is, aunt, dear,” replied Ulrica, sooth- 
ingly; “‘ but, you see, I am anxious to get this 
information, and during the spare time I shall 
have during my visit to you, I might be able to 
work up some of it.” 

“There is some sound sense in what Ulrica 
says,’ interposed her uncle. ‘There is only 
one' thing I caution you against,” he continued, 
laughingly, ‘“‘and that is that you don’t try to 

the rector, or Miss Vincent will soon 
give you notice to leave,” 

« Ahem !” 

The ejaculation—if ejaculation it may be 
called, proceeded from Cecilia. 

«What do you mean, my chicken ?”’ inquired 
her mother. 

Oh, —— ; of course I mean nothing; do 
I, Arabella? It is such a likely thing Ulrica 
will want to marry Mr. Vincent, is it not ?” 

“Heis a very good fellow,” suid Mr. Wel- 
land, emphatically. “one of the best.fellows I 
know, and it would be right well for any one of 
~ you got him for a husband, do you know 
that 


Mr. Welland was one of those rarely met with 
people who invariably stand up for their absent 
friends. 

«Well, papa,” said the giddy, and, by 
common family consent, witty,Cecilia, “ charity 
begins at home. think you might have 
thonght of your two poor maiden daughters all 
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this time, and have proposed to Mr. Vincent for 
either of us.” 

“You absurd. child!’ her mother said, re- 
provingly, ‘“‘you have time enough to think of 
marriage.” 

“ However, papa,” continued the witty one, 
“you need not trouble yourself about Ulrica’s 
matrimonial schemes, she can manage them for 
herself.” 

“ You are talking in enigmas, Cecilia,” said 
her father. “Arabella is looking knowing, and 
Ulrica is positively blushing. What is this all 
about ?” 

“Why, merely that I believe Ulricais going to 
be married,” replied Cecilia, bluntly, “ but she 
won’t tell us anything decided about it.” 

“* Hey-day !” exclaimed Mr. Welland, “is this 
true, Miss Ulrica? So this, has been the cause 
of your low snirits—love ? In love, eh ?” 

“You shall know all about the matter in 
good time, Uncle Welland,” was Ulrica’s de- 
corous and diplomatic reply ; ‘it was only some 
foolish, girlish confidence, you wicked child!’ 
she continued, shaking her finger at. Cecilia. 
“That wild little tongue of yours runs away 
with your discretion.” 

“There then!’ exclaimed Cecilia, who was 
flattered to the last degree as she came over 
and put her arms around Ulrica in a manner 
which might be considered caressing, but which 
forcibly reminded any observant person of a cat. 
“TI won’t tell any more,” she continued, “ be- 
cause I don’t know any more, and when you do 
tell me all I. shan’t tell it until I can’t, keep it 
any longer.” 

Mr. Vincent was all excitement at the pros- 
pect of Ulvica’s visit.. He was a dapper little 
bald-headed man of about sixty-five, with scanty 
grey hair, and a cleanly-shaven, rubicund face. 
He rather admired Ulrica, and was not at all 
ill-pleased at the idea of having her company 
for a day or two. 

But this was the very ‘thing Ulrica did not 
bargain for. 

She did not care to have this little man 
Sitting in the vestry with her, and in vain ex- 








hausted her ingenuity in fruitless endeavours 
to try and get rid of him. 

Miss Vincent also was quite eager to come to 
the church, and to see what Ulrica was doing. 
She was only reconciled to the fact of having a 
visitor by the reflection that she might after- 
wards attain a sort of provincial celebrity from 
having had an authoress with her. 

Thus, Ulrica was awkwardly situated. More- 
over the methodical little rector kept every 
book connected with the church under lock and 
key, and as carefully looked after as it was pos- 
sible for man to have them. 

He doled them out to her one ata time,a 
mode of proceeding which did not at all suit her 
wishes. 

Moreover, he did not even think of showing 
her any entries which were not at least fifty 
year sold. 

The morning of her departure came, and 
Ulrica was at her wits’ end. She awoke early, 
and thought over the matter. 

For appearance sake she had had to make a 
pretence of making extracts from the registers ; 
and as the officious little rector had insisted 
upon helping her, she had therefore had no 
opportunity of surreptitiously procuring the 
document she had come for. 

But Ulrica Warner had not the faintest in- 
tention of leaving Brentwood without accom- 
plishing her design. 

She saw no way of doing it but by shamming 
illness and staying in bed until opportunity 
offered for her to carry out her scheme. 

Ulrica was an excellent actress, and she so 
farimposed upon Miss Vincent, that that ancient 
vestal of Brentwood was anxious to send off for 
the doctor at once. 

“Oh, no, dear Miss Vincent!’ exclaimed 
Ulrica, in an admirably feigned weak voice, “I 
assure you it is not at all necessary. I think,’ 
she added, in a slightly hesitating tone—“I 
think I may have caught cold in the vestry 
when sitting looking over the registers.” 

“Very likely, my dear,” assented Miss Vin- 
cent, “it’s such a damp, vault-like place, that 
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I shouldn’t wonder if you did. Indeed,” she 
continued, garrulously, “the church sadly wants 
doing up in every way. Why, the very door 
is so rotten that old Keith, the sexton, told me 
the other day that a good push from a burglar 
would bring it down, doorposts and all.” 

« However,” pleaded Ulrica, “please don’t 
tell Mr. Vincent that I said I eanght cold in 
the church. It might seem ungrateful after 
all the trouble he took. I have merely ome of 
my bad chest attacks.” 

“My dear Miss Warner,” said Miss Vincent, 
“we must nurse you up again. It would never 
do to send you back to your aunt and uncle in 
this state.” 

“Tt is too bad to give you all this trouble,” 
replied Ulrica, sweetly. 

“Ttisno trouble. We do these things here 
for utter strangers, and why mot more readily 
for friends ?” 

Miss Vincent was in earnest. She was.a.good, 
honest old soul, and had she had the feimtest 
indication of the ¢haracter of the woman she 
was harbouring, she would not have hesitated 
to have turned her from her doors. 

“ But don’t you think,” continued Miss Vin- 
cent, “ that lymg im bed must weaken you? I 
know I’ve always heard it was a very bad thing 
to do, unless it could not be avoided. Now, if 
I guarded acainst all draughts, and hada bitf 
fire inthe drawing-room in the evening, don"t 
you think that you would be better up?” 

“Pxenuse me, Miss Vincent, I thimk I songht 
tc stay im bed, irksome though itmay be. Tam 
afraid of slight hcemorrage of ‘the long coming 
on. Ihave suffered from it several times before, | 
and experience has taught me that prevention 
is better than cure.” 

So Ulrica got everything her own way, for 
that morning, at least. 

The rector was unfeignedly sorry, and wan- 
dered in and-out of the drawing-room, twenty 
times during the day, to ask his sister how the 
invalid was. 

Of course a message had to be sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Welland, at Ferndale ; and Miss Vin- 
cent, anxious to get her brother out of the way, 
proposed that he should ride over in the cool of 
the evening, and account for Ulrica’s non-ap- 
pears 
fo the amiable little reetor, nothing loth, 
beved his sister’s behest. 
He rode over to Ferndale, and returned, 
the beaver of many kind messages, and ail 
Ulvica’s letters. 

Meanwhile, no sooner did Ulvica hear he wis 

ely out, of the house, than she set about 
thinking how she could best utilise his absence, 
£0 far as the registers were concerned. 

*‘Dear Miss Vincent,” she said, as that good 
lady busied herself about getting the invalid’s 
tea, “is it not strange how remarkably active 
my brain becomes whenever J am physically 
ill?” 


nce. 


ol 


4 


“It is curious if it does so,” replied Miss 
Vincent, who was profoundly ignorant of psycho- 
logical matters, and whe felt rather in awe of 
Ulvica, as being an authoress. “ But you know, 
my dear, that if you worry your brains by writ- 
ing books, you must expect all sorts of queer 
things to be the matter with it.” 

‘This was not an encouraging view of the sub- 
ject, but Miss Vincent was only giving utterance 
to the sentiments of a vast number of half-edu- 
cated women, who look upon writers as either 
slightly improper (of necessity), or slightly de- 
mented. 

“Oh, you can scarcely be in earnest in saying 


6 yanlia <> rep , A. naps 
so, Miss Vineent,”’ said Ulriea, as she sat up 
eowtortably in bed and sipped her tea and ate 
her toast. 


But indeed Iam, my dear,” 


“ reiterated her 
hostess. 2 
“There is something annoying my brain,” 
said Ulriea, half amusingly. ‘When I was 
looking through the registers, an entry in one 
of recent date caught my eye, and it is running 
so in my head that it hindered me from sleeping 
this afternoon, and I feel sure I shall not sleep 
to-night for thinking about it.’ 





“Oh, my dear Miss Warner, how unfortunate !”’ 


xclaimed Miss Vincent. “Now what could I 
get you to ensure your sleeping to-night ?” 

“You cannot achieve the impossible, Miss 
Vincent, no matter how your kind heart would 
urge you to do so. And the remedy I should 
propose would be impossible.” 

« Weill, nyy@eat Miss Warner,” said the good- 
natured litthe spinster, “if there is anything in 
the world that it is in my power to get for you, 
[ need scareely say that I shall be but too 
happy to proenre it for you.” 

** Please don't trouble about it, Miss Vincent. 
The only thing that could ease my brain would 
be asight of the register, that I might make 
sure that the entry in my mind was correct.” 

“ Authors, of course, have queer notions, that 
such as I am cannot understand,” said Miss 
Vincent, looking at Ulrica as though she were a 
pheenix or some other kind of mysterious 
animal; “ but all I can say is this, my dear. My 
brother will not be home until very late; how- 
ever, if you really thitk it would make you 
sleep better just to see the register, I shnll send 
Keith to the vestry to get it, foramy brother 
always leaves the keys with me.” 

““Oh, Miss Vincent ! you are really too kind?” 


exclaimed Ulrica, scarcely daring te %élieve she} 


actually heard aright, an4 ‘that “Mites Vincent 
had fallen into the trap whidh she thad ‘so cun- 
ninety laid for her. - 

‘* Not at all, mry dear,” said Miss Vineent. “I 
shall send Keith off at once?’ 

She was as good o3 her word. Mn less than 


an hour she returned with the volume, which’ 
| she laid upem Ulniea’s bed, saying : 


A, saayene : 

“Had you mot bétter waits Httile, my ear, 
‘ema mot strain your eyes over it just mow? Tt 
is ‘too Inte ‘to see it by this light, and ‘to0 early 
to light candles.” 

“Oh, Tam inno berry, dear Miss Vincent!” 
said Ulrica, sweetly, sinee I know I can gratify 
my morbid curiosity,” she added, with a little 
laugh. 

Miss Vincent stayed and tried to entertain her 
invalid guest, until she heard the footfalls of 
her brother’s horse on the gravel before the 
door, and not until then did she leave Ulrica. 

Once alone, Ulrica swiftly got out of bed, 
drew down the blind, and lighted a candle. 

How did she know what might happen, she 
reflected, if she did not take advantaze of the 
present opportunity. 

With the purpose of keeping up her assumed 
character as an authoress, Ulrica ‘had brought 
with her to Brentwood a small writing-desk, 
conteining, amongst other conveniences, a small 
ink bottle. 

This ease she set on the bed beside her, and 
commenced her search throughout the register. 

Ulrica ‘almost eave a gasp, as she at length 
eame upon the very entry she was im search 
of, 

Her first impulse was to copy it. “With this 
object In view shé opened the inkstand, and 
with eager, trembling hands placed it on the 
page before her. 

jut then, she reflected, of what use would 
that be ? 

Others coulil come and get a copy of ‘the cer- 
tificate as well. 

No, she must tear out the lesf and ‘destroy it ! 

She was excited over her ‘task, for she was 
afraid of detection. 

She was, through the excessive good-nature 
of her entertainers, not left alone for more than 
ten minutes at a time during the whole day, and 
she expected someone to pop into the room 
every second. 

Quickly and stealthily she attempted to tear 
out the leaf. 

A minute more, and it was in her hand, de- 
tached from the book ! 

At this juncture the door opened ; Ulrica gave 
a guilty start, the mkbottle overturned, delug- 
ing the register and bed-clothes, and Ulrica sat 
there, with the torn leaf in her hand! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Meet me in the evening 
When the bleom is or the:rye. 
Let us take a retrospectof some of the occur- 


the affairs of ‘the:nation. “ 





rences related in the foregoing chapter, and to 
some extent take into our confidence the reader 
who has been good enough to follow us se 


The confident and elated manner of Everil 
had strangely puzzled Lady Pendleton and 
Ulrica Warner. It hwd’ -even excited the sus- 
picion? the latter. 

Pendleton finally comfortably ascribed 
it tion upon Evens pert.at beine the pos- 
sessor of these magnificent diamonds, and at the 
brilliant worldly prospects before her. 

Andas she complacently@ame to this con- 
clusion, she, figuratively speaking, patted her- 
self upon the back, and congratulated herself 
upon her of feminine human nature. 

«JT knew,” #aid Lady Pendleton, confiden- 
tially to Mrs. Turrell—“2 knew it wasn’t in 
reason to think a penniless git} like my grand- 
daughter would hold out imthe face of all the 
advantages Sir Percival Rossmore was to offer. 
And then those ‘diamonds! «Why, the girl 
would have been imsane to hawevefused such a 
chan »” 


ce. ; 

“Indeed, my lady,” responéed Mrs. Turrell. 
“€ Mics Vane seems to take to thematter more 
kindly ‘than I thought she weld. I heard her 
even speaking to Bessy Power, wer maid, the 
other day, as towhat kind of va wedding dress 
she would shave.” 

« Did she weallly ?” exclaimed the old lady, in 
a pleased ‘tone, xddimg, Ihowever, with some 
slight degree @f tpignte. “*Hiowever, I think she 
might have edhonitedime mpon that subject, as 
I den’t think he coal theve a better authority 
we Ton wag eal mgp teu ni Ings? seid th 

«You my >”? said the 
yourself at the wedding 

“I think I shallwear cream-colour,” she re- 
plied, meditatively, as though she were settling 
ut what I mean tc 
do is this, I shall order several dresses, and 
then see which isthe most becoming—which- 
ever suits my complexion best I shall wear.” 

* Everything suits your lovely complexicn, 
my lady,” exclaimed Turrell, looking.admiringly 
atthe old woman’s be-rougediand whitewashed 
face. 

What Turrell said was perfectly true. Lady 
Pendleton’s complexion had the inestimable ad- 
vantage that it could be made to suit any style 
of dress, or any shade of any colour. 

An argument, ‘yeu will say, fair reader, in 
favour of Rachelism (to coin a word), but an ex- 
perirrent we do not advise you to try, for no one 
was ever yet deceived so far as to mistake paint 
and whitewash for the natural bloom of a 
woman's cheek. 

Yes, the bloom had come back: to Everil’s 
cheek, and the li¢ht—actually “a love-light to 
her eye”—and ‘that wondrous change dated 
from the ni¢ht when Bessy Power had managed. 
to tell her that there was somebody in the ‘boat- 
house waiting ‘to see her. 

As soon as an occasion presented ‘itself, 
Everil formally wished Lady Pendleton and Sir 
Percival “ good-nirht,” ‘and’ then hastened 'to 
her own room, where she summoned Bessy 
Power. 

« Bessy, what did you mean just now when 
you said there was someone waiting for meiai 
the boathouse ?” 

“T meant just that,’ Miss Everil, honey.” 
Bessy Power was'an Itishwoman, and althouch 
she had left her own country in her early youth, 
its soft mellifiluons accents, and many of Its ¢=- 
pressions, yet lingeféd upon her tongue. “< Just 
that. "hat there’s someone #t the boathouse 
waiting for you, miss.” ; 

“But who is it?” asked Everil,.a little im- 
periously ; “who could possibly want to sec me 
at such a place ?”” 

Bessy Power paused, and then said : 

‘* Weil, miss, here’s the whole truth. ,I had 
been down at the lodge, and when I was coming 
back in the dusk through the shrubbery, £ met 
Mr. Ormiston.” 

Everil started, and every vestige of colour fled. 
from her cheek, leaving her face deadly pale. 
Bessy observed this, but, with innate good- 
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, did not'seem to perceive it, but con- 


. tinued her'story. 


“ He stopped me-and spoke to me, and after 
a bit he asked how you were, Miss Everil, and 


. if it were quite true that you were going to be 


married to Sir Percival Rossmore.” 

«“ And you, Bessy—what did you say ?” 

As Everilasked the quesiion her pretty hands 
rapidly clasped and unclasped under'the influence 
of the nervous excitement which had taken 
possession of her. 

“T said I believed the matter was arranged, 
miss. I said that,” continued Bessy, in-a sort 
of apologetic tone,” becanse her ladyship told 
me to tell everyone that you were going to be 

married to Sir Percival Rossmore 

“ She is determined to make the matter public 
enough, at»all events,” said Everil, bitterly. 
“But go on, Bessy. Tell me the rest.” 

‘Then Mr. Ormiston said that he thought he 
could trust me with a message for you, and I 
said he could, miss, so he asked. me “to. tell you 
that he had something of the utmost importance 
to tell you—something that he did not think it 
advisable to write, and that he would only tell 
to-yourself.” 

Hveril sink down upon the sofa amazed and 
overcome with-emotion. 

“Mr. Ormiston said it was something ‘of the 
utmost importance fcr you to know—that you 
would be utterly miserable for the rest ®f your 
life if you were kept in ‘ignorance of it at pre- 
sent.” 


Everil sat and thought. Many conflicting 


“emotions passed through her mind. 


She did not want to do anything dishénour- 
vble towards the man to whom she was to be 
married, yet she longed, oh! ‘so earnestly to see 
again and to hear the’ sound of the voice of the 
cian who was dearer to her than all the world 
beside. 

On the other hand her feminine curiosity was 
éxcited, but although it urged her to give Leo- 
pold Oruriston this meeting, she dreaded it, lest 
hé should ‘use his persuasive powers and try and 


*make her break her engagement with Sir Perci- 


val Rossmore. 

But, worse than all—she shuddered when she 
thought of it—might he not upbraid her with 
faithlessness P—with love of gold rather’ than 


‘tove of the pure and the good ? 


Everil felt she had given him ample grounds 
to do so, and hérterror of the just recriminations 
which she thought it just possible she might 
receive decided her not to accede to his re- 
quest. 

“ Bessy,” she said, standing up, and laying 
her hand upon her maid’s shoulder. ‘*I cannot 
go and meet Mr. Ormiston—do not ask me why 
—but I know I can trust you, so you must go in 
my stead.” 

“ Very well, miss,” said Bessy. ‘Of course 
Pi go if you like, Miss Everil, but I think Mr. 
Ormiston will be disappointed.” 

* Goody people say that disappointments are 
good for us,” said Everil, with a hard little 
laugh, “although I confess I never could be 
brought to endorse the sentiment.” 

“JT suppose there’s some truth in it, miss, or 
people wouldn’t be always saying it,” said Bessy, 
decorously and placidly, with “the respect for 
platitudes generally evinced by her class; “but 
what am I to say to Mr. Ormiston, Miss Everil ? 
You. know he has been waiting all this time.’ 

«Tell him,” and Everil’s voice was very harsh 
as she spoke, ‘‘ that no good could come of our 
meeting, That anything he has to say to me he 
can entrust you with ; that I have full confidence 
in you; that I searcely like even to receive a 
message from him, for it looks like keeping faith 
to my intended husband only in the letter, 
whilst I disobey it in the spirit, by receiving a 
message from him, although I will not see 
him.” 

“T don’t see a bit of harm in it, miss,” pro- 
tested Bessy, enerectically, “and I'll go now, 
Miss Everil, and not keep Mr. Ormiston waiting 
any longer.” 

‘Go, Bessy, and I shall wait for you here.” 

Bessy departed upon her mission. 

It was yet early—not more than ten o’clock— 
and the calm summer’s night air was laden 





‘with the odours gathered from uyisnd-and lea. 


Night.ceuld scarcely be said to have spread 
her sable garment over the land, for it was 
quite light enough for Bessy to see the outlines 
of every tree and shrub, as she sped along the 
shrubbery path. 

Bessy Power had her own opinion as'to her 
mistress’s conduct with reference to Leopcld 
Ormiston. 

He had said more to the faithful Bessy than 
she had told to her mistress, and she detérmined 
to ask him for some message which would hare 
the effect of making Eyeril come to him. For 
Bessy, although past her first youth, was yet 
young in heart, and she knew enough of. the 


world to realise the terrible curse of a lovelcss | 


marriage. 

And such she 
would be. 

Bessy had read Everil’s heart, and she knew 
thet heart beat truly for Leopoid Ormiston 
alone, and not for the man she was going to be 
married to. 

These thoughts flashed through her mind as 
she hastened towards the now disused boat- 
house. * 

At length she came in sight of it, but all was 
silent; there was no sound to indicate the pre- 
sence of a single human being, 

Cautiously Bessy advanced, peering anxiously 
about, and at length her resvarch was rewarded 
by seeing a tall figure advance towards her. 

“ Mr, Ormiston—sir ?” said Bessy, question- 
ingly. 

“Yes”—he hesitated, as though expecting 
tosee someone else with her. 

“T gave your message to Miss Everil, sir.” 

« Well, is she coming ?’” he asked, in a tone 
of such eager anxiety that Bessy Power can 
searcely findit in her kind heart to tell him the 
truth. 

« Miss Ex¢ ril sent. you. a message, sir,” she 
replied, evasively. 

« But that is not an.answer to my question !” 
he exclaimed, in a low, eager, excited voice ; “is 
Miss Vane coming down here to have an inter- 
view with me ?” 

“That's what the message is about, sir,” 
again replied Bessy, evasively. “Miss Everil 
told me to ‘say, sir, that no good could come of 
your meeting. That anything you have to say 
to her you can say through me, for Miss Everil 
is gcod enough to say she has full confidence in 
me.” 

“So have I, Bessy,” he interposed, “but at 
the same time I should very much like to see 
Miss Vane, and to tell her with my own lips 
what I have to say.” 

“Well, sir, I’m afraid Miss Everil won’t come. 
You see she’s avery honourable young lady, 
and beeause she’s engaged to be married to Sir 
Percival Rossmore, she doesn’t like to be hay- 
ing meetings with other gentlemen.” 

Bessy had waxed eloquent in her young mis- 
trass’s defence, and Leopold Ormiston had stood 
by calmly and listened, and wondering what 
change had come oyer the spixit of his gentle 
Everil. 

“Did she tell you to say that to me?” 

“Not exactly them very words, sir. Miss 
Everil said it better than the like of me could 
say it, but that is what she meant to say.” 

“ Bessy,” said Leopold Ormiston, “you see 
that seat. by the side of the boathouse ?” 

« Yes, sir.’ 

“T shall sit there until you come back with 
either Miss Vane ora message from her. Tell 
her that I have excellent legal proof that Sir 
Percival Rossmore is a married man, but that I 
will not tell the particulars to anyone but to 
herself.” 


knew her rung 


CHAPTER XXXTYV. 


How shall I greet thee? 
In silence and tears ? 

‘Law, sir. You're not in earnest,’ exclaimed 
Bessy, in utter amazement, as she listened to 
Lecpold Ormiston’s words. 

“JT am perfectly im earnest,and Bessy”— 
here he hesitated—* will you tell me the exact 





mistress’s | 





| cival Rossmore. 





truth ‘as far as you know or can judge, whout 
what Iam going to ask you ?” 

“T will, sir. ‘The whole truth, and nothing 
else,” exclaimed Bessy, emphatically. 

“Then do you think Miss Vane will be dis- 
appointed when she hewts what I have just 


St uid ft ?” 
Bessy paused for a minitte, and then said: 
> Rot oR rage 
** Of course, Miss Evéril would never talk to 


me about her affairs, sir.” 

Bessy was too staunch to tell an outsider 
anything she might huve been told by her 
young mistress. 

“ Bat from what T have seen since Miss Everil 
has been engaved to Sir Percival Rossmore, I 
should say that she would be more glad than 

iv the news.” 

«That is your honest opinion?” 

“That's my honest opinion, sir. I don’t be- 
lieve Miss Everil cares one bit about Sir Per- 
She’s only going to marry him 
becamse she en n't stand Lady Pendleton any 
longer, and, I think, sir, there’s some other 
reason that I am not sure about.” 

“1 should like to know what the other reason 
i 

“Well, sir, if you see Miss Everil you can 
ask her yourself,” repliod Bessy; “but I had 
better be off now, for Miss Everil is waiting for 
me,and if I am to bring a message back to 
you, sir, it is hieh time I went.” 

“Bring back Miss Vane, 
Bessy.” 

“T'll try, sir, so ¢ood-bye for the present.” 

Bessy hurricd ame, managed to enter the 
house unobserved, and soon gained Everil’s 
room. 

Everil had divested herself of her diamonds 
and dinner-dress, and, attired in a lone, flowing 
white wrapper, awaited the arrival of her 
maid. 

Oh, Miss Everil, Miss Everil, dear,” ex- 
claimed Bessy Power, as she hurriedly entered 
the room, “why didn’t you come with me, 
miss? Oh, dear heart, I do wish you had.” 

“Calm yourself, Bessy, calm yourself,” said 
Everil, quietly. “‘ What is the canse of this ex- 
citement ?” 

“Tsaw Mr. Ormiston, miss.” 

Bessy was repulsed by Everil’s 
quietness. 

She could not recognise that this very 
quietness was but the outcome of much school- 
ing; she never suspected the volcano which 
raged beneath. 

“What was it Mr. Ormiston had to say ?” 

Everil’s voice was very steady, although her 
heart was beating as though it would burst. 

“He gave mea message for you, miss,” 
Bessy paused, and leaned against the door. 

« There was no ne or for him to send any 
message,” replied Everil, apparently a little 
tartly, but in reality her heart was hungering for 
a sign from her beloved. 

“Mr. Ormiston sent you a message that I 
don’t know whether or not you'll be glad to hear, 
nriss,” replied Bessy. 

“You may as well tell me at once what he 
said,” exclaimed Everil, who could not—dis- 
honourable though her tender conscience called 
it— bear to lose the chance of hearing what her 
beloved had said. 

“Mr. Crmiston desired me to tell you, miss, 
that he has excellent legal proof that Sir Per- 
cival Rossmore is a married man, but he will 
not tell the particulars to anyone but your- 
self.” 

«© What !” 

Everil starts to her feet; 
the colour sur¢es over her face, 
deadly pale the next moment. 

Bessy repeats her message, and as she does 
sO ae gazes steadily at her young mistress’s 
face. 

What does she see there ? 

Why, first a thrill of pleasure—intenre 
thankful pleasure, and then—a look of bla.k 
horror. 

For Everil Vane suddenly recollects that no 
matter whether she be bound or whether she 
be free, that she cannot be the wife of Leopold 
Ormiston. 


sorry to he: 


if you can, 


abnormal 


here 


her eyes flash, and 
leaving it 
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For, in her own soul, she has bound herself | faint light of the summer moon, and her bright 
She loves him too well to | hair, which had again escaped from its prison- 
think of ever bringing one tinge of shame to his | ing bands, falling around her likea veil. 

She looked so beautiful, like a vision or a 
dream, that Leopold Ormiston gazed upon her 


never to be his wife. 


cheek ! 


As these thoughts rushed through her mind, 
Everil sank down upon a sofa and buried her 


face in her hands. 


* Miss Everil, dear !”’ exclaimed Bessy Power, | 


with the familiarity of a faithful, privileged 
servant, “don’t take on so, miss. I’m sure,” 
she continued, naturally mistaking the cause of 
Everil’s emotion, “that Mr. Ormiston has good 
reason for what he said, miss, for he is such a 
sensible sort of gentleman that I’m sure he 
wouldn’t say anything about a thing unless he 
was certain of it.” 
“ Bessy !”” 

Everil sat upright, her bright hair falling 
around her like a veil. 

“Yes, Miss Everil.” 

‘Did Mr. Ormiston say decidedly that he 
would not tell the circumstances to anyone 
except to me ?” 

“He did, miss; most certainly he did,” 
eagerly and emphatically asserted Bessy. “ And 
he’s waiting for you, miss, atthe boathouse. He 
said he would wait there until you came.” 

Everil thought for a minute. She did not 
like to run the risk of coming under the 
glamour of Leopold Ormiston’s influence, but 
at the same time she was intensely curious to 
hear what he had to say. 

What was she todo? The time was slipping 
away, the house would be shut up, and she 
would have infinite difficulty in getting in 
again. 

“Tt’s getting late, Miss Everil,” suggested 

Bessy, “and Mr. Ormiston is waiting, miss. Am 
Ito go back and to tell him that you won’t 
come, Miss Everil ?” 
& “Oh, Bessy! Bessy!” cried the poor girl, 
wringing her hands in despair, “ what am I to 
flo?” Advise me, for I have no one to look 
to.”’ 

“Miss Everil, dear!’ replied the faithful 
Bessy, with the tears standing in her eyes, 
“ask your own heart what you ought to do, 
miss.” 

“ My heart tells me to go to Mr. Ormiston, 
Bessy,” returned Everil, “ but my better judg- 
ment tells me I ought not to do so.” 

“ Why, Miss Everil, if I may make so bold as 
to ask ?” 

«No, Bessy, you must not ask,” said Everil, 
rising and throwing back her wealth of hair. 

«* But you haven’t said if you will come to the 
boathouse, miss.” 

Bessy had too much instinctive good-breed- 
ing to seek for any information that was not 
willingly given. 

«* Yes,” exclaimed Everil, starting up sud- 
denly, “I will go, Bessy, upon one condition.” 

« What's that, Miss Everil ?” 

“You must come also, Bessy, and you must 
not leave me.” 

“Very well, miss.” 

“T think I can fully trust you, Bessy,” said 
Everil, looking keenly into the face of her wait- 
ing-woman. 

“T should think you can, miss,” exclaimed 
Bessy Power, proudly. “I wouldn’t be an in- 
former, miss, for the full of this room of golden 
guineas.” 

No, Bessy Power would not be an “in- 
former”’—that name so detested by the Irish 
peasant. 

“He is an informer!” is the most oppro- 
brious epithet that can be applied to an Irish- 
wan. 

Hastily binding the white flowing drapery of 
her gown with a crimson sash, Everil threw 
a dark cloak around her, and went forth with 
Bessy Power. 

* Bessy,” said her young mistress, “ mind, 
whatever you hear pass between Mr. Ormiston 
and me must be sacred to you.” 

“Don’t be afraid, miss,” replied the faithful 


Abigail, as they approached the boathouse, and 

Leopold Ormiston came forth to meet them. 
Emotion hindered Everil from saying one 

word; there she stood, the cloak falling from 


spell-bound. 

The impulse of .each was to fly into the 
| other’s arms, but conflicting emotions restrained 
each. 

Everil hesitated, because she was the pro- 
mised wife of another man, and also, and 
chiefly, because she did not wish to have any- 
thing more to say to Leopold Ormiston. 

Not because she did not love him! 
kept aloof for the sheer love of him. 

On his side he hesitated also because he knew 
her to be the promised wife of another man. 
And also because her conduct lately had been 
so inexplicable. 

There was also another reason, which he 
scarcely gave an ear to, but which, uncon- 
sciously almost, swayed him, 

And that was the conversation he had had 
with Ulrica Warner respecting Everil’s engage- 
ment to Sir Percival Rossmore. 

Like all men, even the generous-hearted Leo- 
pold Ormiston was suspicious. 

Strange to say as these thoughts passed 
through his mind, Everil suddenly recollected 
what Ulrica Warner had told her of her engage- 
ment to Leopold Ormiston. 

She also recalled the circumstances under 
which she had seen them together, and it gave 
a certain hardness and coldness to her voice, as 
she faltered forth: 

‘* Bessy Power tells me that you have some- 
thing in particular to say to me.” 


(To be Continued.) 





No, she 





HIGH-HEEL BOOTS. 





Tue absurd and ungainly practice of mount- 
ing the hinder part of the feet on stilts while 
the toes press the ground and bear the weight, 
as in the use of high-heels, is one, says the 
« Lancet,” against which it is not easy to write 
with temper. The device of strangling the 
waist with tightly-laced corsets was con- 
temptible for its ignorance; that to which we 
now allude is outrageous in its defiance of the 
laws of gravity. 

It does not need a knowledge of anatomy to 

convince the shallowest. thinkers of the sex 
which worship the idol of Fashion, that the 
foot is forced into a wholly unnatural position, 
and distorted, by the heel being raised and the 
body made to rest on the ball of the toes. It 
should be unnecessary to explain that this dis- 
turbance of the foundation throws the whole 
superstructure out of gear, and deranges every 
mechanical function. 
A moment’s reflection should lead to the 
instant abandonment of a practice so manifestly 
irrational and ridiculous ; but, forsooth, the foot 
looks somewhat smaller as seen from the front 
or side when placed obliquely; so, regardless of 
common sense and common prudence, the prac- 
tice prevails. Such is the folly and wantonness 
of vanity. 








THE INSIDE PASSENGER. 
-—->—_— 


“T wonper if the stage is never coming?” 
said Rachael Hall. 

The thermometer was nearly at zero; snow 
and sleet were eddying through the air, and 
the last vestiges of daylight were fast fading 
out of the wintry sky—and Rachael Hall, walk- 
ing up and down, up and down the dismal wait- 
ing room of the little country inn, where the 
train had left her, was beginning, like Mariana 
in the Meated Grange, to “‘ grow aweary.” 

* Ts the stage often as late as this ?’” said she 
to the landlady, a motherly-looking woman, 
with cheery cheeks and a stiffly-starched lace 
cap-border, who was stoning raisins for mince- 


“ Well, no, miss, not often. But the weather’s 
ag’in it now, you see. Slippery roads and sleet, 
like so many pins and needles, is hard, miss, 
both on men and horses.” 

And she stirred the fire and lighted a kerosene 
lamp, while Rachael once more resumed her 
monotonous promenade up and down the long- 
room. 

For she had a deal to think of, and in this 
stage of enforced idleness her mind seemed to 
grow preternaturally active. 

She was a slight,’ dark-eyed girl of six or 
seven-and-twenty, with a clear, pale skin, hair 
growing low on her forehead, and @ deep dimple 
in the very centre of her chin—not pretty, but 
singularly attractive. 

And she was going to alittle village up among 
the lakes to take the place of assistant pre- 
ceptress in an establishment that went by the 
title of The Academy, 

The Academy was in a dreary and desolate 
place, and the salary was by no means large, 
but Rachael Hall had learned what'it was to 
be homeless and penniless in’ the streets of 
a city. , J *, 

She had given music lessons, she had made 
wax flowers, she had stood behind a counter 
from daylight to dark, she had even applied, 
in vain, for a situation as waitress in a restau- 
rant. ‘ . 

And just as she was making up her mind to 
starve quietly to death, came this offer, extended 
through the influence of an old professor who 
had known her once, and Rachael ‘Hall had 
grasped at it as a dying man grasps ata 
straw. ; 

“TI must sueceed,” she told herself over and 
over. ‘I will ‘succeed, if I have to sit up all 
night long to keep myself ‘in advance of the 
pupils.” 

For Rachael had as brave a heart beating 
within her bosom as if she had been the heroine 
of a novel, instead of a poor little, hard-working 
school-teacher. 

As these thoughts passed through her mind 
there was the erushing of wheels without, 
and the stage rumbled into view, its lamps 
shining luridly through the stormy darkness 
like the eyes of some antediluvian monster. The 
landlady opened the door. 

« Now, miss, if you’re ready,” said she. And, 
half-blinded with the contrast between the 
lighted room and the sleety gloom of the road, 
Rachael hurried out. 

« Are there any other inside passengers ?” she 
asked, trying to peer into the pitchy darkness 
of the stage-coach, as the driver stood holding 
open the door. 

“Only one, miss, said he, with a grin, “for 
Landel Heights. And he won’t trouble you, I 
guess, Look lively, if you please, miss. We're 
half an hour behind now.” 

“Cannot I have a light ‘inside here?” said 
Rachael, seating herself rather reluctantly 
er the damp cushions of the baek seat. 

“We've lighted it twice, miss,” said the 
driver, ‘and twice the wind has blowed it out. 
And besides that, miss, it ain’t a! ther safe, 
iE) with the straw, the leather linin,’ and 
With this, the Jehu once more climbed up on 
his airy height, where a taciturn companion sat, 
slapping his hands across his chest to keep him- 
self warm, and poor Rachael sank shuddering 
back into the musty-smelling’ recesses of the 
stage-coach, rather wondering that her fellow- 
traveller, whose figure she could dimly discern 
in the other corner, spoke no word of comment 
or greeting. 
To be sure, she was a stranger, but was there 
not always a sort of freemasonry of courtesy 
between travellers ? 

"No doubt he is a sour, old misanthrope,” 
said she to herself, and she sat very quiet for 
fear she should disturb him. 
Presently, however, the’silence began to grow 
almost appalling. 

“T will speak,” thought Rachael; and, with 
a little preliminary clearing of het throat, she 








her shoulders, her white dress gleaming in the 


pies, with a sort of dull diligence. 





* This isa terribly rough road,’ sir.” 
There was’no answer. ' 
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“ He didn’t hear me,” she thought, and _ re- 
peated her remark in a little louder tone. Still 
there was no response. 

“Deaf, perhaps,’ thought she. “ Well, I 
shall not try it again.” 

at ae gan to grow terribly nervous and 
uncomfortable in the horrible gloom and silence 
that seemed to wrap her around like a shroud, 
and all sorts of grisly possibilities began to occur 
to her abnormally excited fancy. 

Seni it. be, she thonght. that this was some 
poor lunatic, whom they were transporting to 
the “ Private Retreat,” ? 

And at the very idea her blood began to run 
chill in her veins. 

Should she stop the stage? Should she call 
aloud for help ? 

Just then they rumbled past the lights ofa 
toll-gate, and from the one.swift glance which 
fechas ee} ye cence to ofr she could perive 

e jagonally opposite her was 
wrapped in a Paveling rug, that it. reclined as 
if it were perfectly rigid, and that the face was 
deadly pallid, and without a hat. 

And then, with lightning suddenness, it flashed 
upon her that she was shut up in the same place 
with—a qnepres 

In vain.she tugged. at the check-string, and 
rattled at the door—the former was broken 
beyond all possibility of use, and the noise and 
ohing the wheels entirely drowned all other 


soun : 

On, went the stage, rattling down a descent 
as if some unseen fiend were at the, horses’ heels, 
and poor Rachael crouched down in her corner 
of, the stage, pale ;and., palpitating, with, ajdew 
of cold terror breaking out,upon ‘her forehead, 
and us hag close shut to .ayoid the ghastly sight 
op > 

But there is an end to.all things,/even to a 
waking nightmare. like this, and. in the course 
of, time the stage came to a stop—the driver 
once more descended from his seat and flung 
open, the door. 

“ Half-Way House, miss;”’ said he. ‘Hadn't 
you. better step, out and ‘havea warm, while 
we're changing horses ?”” 

More dead than alive, Rachael stumbled out, 
clinging to the arm of the driver. Dai bet 

But the.instant she felt herself on terrafirma, 
with the lights of the wayside. hostelry shining 
on her face, and the welcome sound of human 
voices once more in her ears, she plucked up. a 
resolve. 

“ Sir,” said she to the landlord, who stood 

ing on the.threshold, “to you I appeal for 
protection and help! There is some horrible 
mystery here !’’ 
“Eh!” said the landlord, opening eyes and 
mouth simultaneously, 

“For the sake of . humanity,’ persisted 
Rachael, “look after the other inside passenger ! 
See who he is, and what he is !’” 

But at,these words the man who had sat with 
the driver, and who. had been drinking.a glass 
of mulled ale before the bar-room fire, emerged 
upcn the scene. 

“TI can tell you, miss,” said he, wiping his 
mouth with the back of his shaggy sleeve. “It 
aint no human creeter atall, but only a barber’s 
dummy, as. W——- &.Co. has bought at second- 
hand for their show, window. They. sent. me 
down, to fetch it, home, and .when it. came. on ‘to 
storm,so hard I..was afeared of the wax washin’ 
off,,or the hair loosening, so I; just wrapped my 
shawl around, it; and. give. it ‘my inside place, 
while I climbed. up alongside of Jared Peabody 
here. Just look a’ here, if you don’t believe 
me!” 

And he briskly hauled, out the dummy-as he 
spoke—a “ three-quarter size,”. with.a very pale 
complexion, bushy black whiskers, and eyelashes 
at least, twice the length of life. 

Rachael broke out into hysterical laughter. 

“Oh !” cried she, “ what an idiot I have been ! 
But I was so frightened !’’ 

** And nowonder,” said Jared Peabody. ‘“We 
ought to have told you;.and so I would if I’d 
*sposed you didn’t know a dummy from a man. 
But, arter all, the mistake was nat’ral enough. 
Now, then, with the fresh hosses there!” 








And Miss Rachael Hall reached her destina- 
tion without any further adventure. 

But to the day of her death she could never 
recall that half-hour of night and chill and dark- 
ness without a shudder. A. R. 








A WANT IN OUR LANGUAGE. 





THERE are a great many wants in our lan- 
guage—wants of every description, and in every 
direction. The poet feels it in lack of proper 
words of simple form. The German has thou- 
sands of words more than we have in the Eng- 
lish langauge. But this is a trivial want com- 
pared with some others. We want, a rule of 
pronunciation that shall be safe to follow, so 
that.a fair scholar may pick up a book or news- 
print, and read from its pages aloud without 
the danger of showing. himself an ignoramus. 
In English the spelling of a word is no guide to 
its pronunciation, 

In the German, asa rule, a given arrangement 
of the letters signifies a given sound. If the 
vowels e and i come together the syllable takes 
the long .sound, of the second, letter—thus: If 
it.is ei the sound .is of long \i. If ie, it is the 
sound of the long e.. But look at our language. 
Seige spells seege—seize spells seeze. 

How many times in the course of a year does 
the man whois writing for the press take down 
his. dictionaryto see how to spell one of those 
simple words in which the sound of the pronun- 
ciation gives not the least direction to spelling ? 
Aye—and how many are'the words that he dare 
not attempt to. spell without other guidance 
than the proper pronunciation! Is it not la- 
mentable ? 

But this is not the point I had particularly in 
mind when I took my pen: iI had. just felt, for 
the thousandth time, the absolute want of a 
new word ; and why cannot the Society for the 
prevention of National Nuisances supply the 
want ? 

We want a personal pronoun of eommon 
gender, that may be properly, and with. ele- 
gance, used in, the place of himself or herself or 
itself. There come occasions when the lack 
of that word necessitates a long and laboured 
sentence, 

For instance: I address an assembly, or I 
send them. a letter,and when I have given them 
the lesson I wish to'say: 

** Let each take this home, and judge for—for 
what ?” 

If I'would be literally’ right 1 must lumber 
the sentence with a conjunction and an extra 
pronoun : 

Let each take this home, and judge for him- 
self and herself.” 

How. homely and harsh it sounds, Aye—how 
homely and lumbering itis in fact.. Why can 
we not have a pronoun that shall signify sex, 
and.even humanity, and yet be applicable to 
either male and female ?—to stand for. either 
him or her—-himself or herself? 

Where is the man, or the men, or the woman, 
or women, that shall bless us with the wanted 
word? 








“INFORMATION. 





Aut human minds of ordinary activity. erave 
the pleasure of knowing things, The things 
will be in line and on the level of their ordinary 
lives. Sir Isaac, Newton wished to know one 
set of things; his servant, no doubt, wanted to 
know another. Your “society man” wants to 
know the talk of the club; your society woman 
the talk of the drawing-room, and each a little 
of the other, But this information commonly 
refers to persons; i.¢., itis made up of person- 
alities. 

Readers of books, however, good books, re- 
garding nations, nature, and national men and 
movements, have this craving gratified, and are 








made better, larger and wiser by the gratifica- 
tion. Such persons are well-informed: they 
are, to use a figure from one of the greatest of 
Englishmen, continent:, wide and extended and 
touching many things; while the uninformed 
are islands, narrow, limited, and touching no- 
thing. 





FAME. 


—_— 


Wuat is fame? Is it sustenance of life? Is 
it happiness? Does it bring content? Does it 
produce the softer joys of life? Can it com- 
mand the tender sympathy, and rule, with plea- 
sure, wedded life? Does it smooth the rough 
pages of existence, or mellow its asperities; 
make calm the tide of passions, or quell their 
boisterous overflowings ? Does its tones sound 
in accordance with the still small voice of reli- 
gion. Does its aims and ends agree with His 
moral law ? 

What is fame? Is it to be spoken of by men 
in after-times? Then he who burnt the temple 
of Ephesus has as much as an Alexander ora 
Socrates! Is fame the offspring of good actions 
or bad—or both? ‘The question suggests the 
sufficient answer. What is fame? A vain 
shadow unfit to taint the noble mind of man. 
Man should live to honour his Maker, ani, in 
doing so, ennoble himself. 





LO VE PACT. 


————————~»————_—— 


THE 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


This evenhanded justice 
Commends the ingredients of* your poisoned 
chalice 


To our own lips. SHAKESPEARE. 


THe position of André Corbeau in the grasp 
of Jacques Cochart might well be deemed des- 
perate. The steel-like grip of the old notary’s 
bony fingers had fastened on his throat with a 
homicidal tenacity in itself sufficient to speedily 
induce death even without the aid of the re- 
volver which was pressed to the young man’s 
forehead. 

Scarcely less terrible was the situation of 
Eugénie. , As she swayed toand fro upon the 
sudden arrest of her downward progress the 
girl gave herself up for lost, 

The thick darkness prevented her upturned 
eyes from gaining any notion of the exciting 
scene which was transpiring over her head, but 
she had distinguished savage oaths in the harsh 
tones which she well knew were those of her 
captor. 

In mute, tearless terror the unhappy girl 
awaited the progress of the drama. 

She had not long to wait in anxious expec- 
tancy. 

We have said that the situation of André 
appeared desperate. To the majority of men it 
would indeed have been hopeless. But Cochart 
hesitated to pull the trigger, restrained by some 
fear of Marcel’s lurking still in the neighbour- 
hood, and the momentary delay saved the young 
miller’s life. 

Beside the possession of the immense power 
which his hereulean frame indicated young 
Corbeau had acquired during his evil life—half 
poacher, half robber as he was—many of those 
cunning tricks whereby the hunter or the 
criminal foils his foe, whether human or animal. 

Still holding the windlass to save Eugénie 
from being killed or disabled by the velocity of 
the latter part of the descent, André suddenly 
drew his head downward and to the right while 
he bent his back toward his foe. 

Strong and alert as the gaunt notary un- 
doubtedly was his young opponent was too 
agile for the old man, and-ere Cochart could 
pull the trigger Corbeau’s head had slipped 
from its range. 
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The noi 
this swiftly exeeuted movement, but the bullet 
passed harmlessly through the open trap of the 
mill, and the next instant he found himself 
lifted from the floor by André’s strong hip and 
thrown over the young miller’s shoulder with a 












































splendid “cross-buttock” which any Cumber- 
land wrestler would have been proud to emu- 
late. 








The old man lay still helpless where he had 
fallen on the floor, blood flowing from his mouth 











had dropped from his nerveless hand. 
“ Chut !” said young Corbeau, with 
«Thought you could polish off André, 
miller, did you, old fox? You're not the first 
found out his mistake in that, pauvre 





a sneer. 
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And he spurned his fallen foe contemptuously 
with his foot. 

Then he called out lustily to Eugénie; inquir- 
ing with some anxiety whether she was un- 
hurt. 

At the girl’s reassuring response André-im- 
mediately resumed lowering her to the ground, 
and when she had reached it he shouted to her 


to proceed at once to the rendezvou 
eafest that she should get clear of the mill, lest 


aid to further Cochart’s nefarious plans. 

Then be turned his attention to the notary, 
who now showed signs of a resumption of con- 
C1OUSNESS. 

* Old ruffian! Tl seeure you at least before I 
go!’ he muttered. 




















« But how ?” 

















| 
and | 


revolver 
of his blouse. 


picking up the 
n the breast pocket 

“Good! I have it! P'llock you up in my own | 
little crib! I shan’t want it any more after I 
bid go l-bye to the Moulin d’Or.’”’ 

He lifted the notary from the floor with but a 
slight exertion of his gigantic strength and 
bore him down the rude ladder-like stairs to the 


first however 


laeins 












































miserable little room wherein he had been ac- 
ustomed to sleep. 
It was adjacent to that in which Hugh Mostyn 
and Georges Grandet were lying. 
“Mille tonnires !” André cried as he opened | 











the heavy door, “‘what a horror of a smell! 
Peste ! how it makes one cough! It cut’s one} 
gullet like swallowing a perch fin!” 
In effect the deadly vapours of the poisonous 
gas had, whether by accident or design, crept 
into the sleeping chamber of the young miller 
in the same manner as they were pouring their | 
ilential Upas gloom over the two slumbering 
























































*Tis some magic of thine, vieux fils du 
diable !” said André as-he threw Cochart unceré- 
moniously on his own low pallet-bed. “ Let’s 








hope that the fumes of thine own pit will nourish 














thee, old fiend! They don’t agree with me! 
Ugh ! igh a 
Coughing violently, André passed from the 

















key which he drew from his pocket. 
“Stay there till my father comes back, old 
sinner !” he said. 











Then André returned to the upper story of 
the mill, put on his sabots, took up the lighted 
lantern which Cochart had brought up, and, 
seizing a stout cudgel and a parcel containing 
his few spare clothes, tied up in a handkerchief, 
descended hurri dly. 

He paused for an instant before the door 
which the notary had barricaded on the outside 
and held the lantern up to examine the stout 
wooden bars which the old man had nailed up, 
then listened with his ear close to the a& 




































































turned away. 

“Tis a mortal pity,” he muttered, “to leave 
the young fellows there—the Englishman es- 
pecially. Feu denfer! What achest! What 
a splendid pair of shoulders! I should like to 









































* boxe’ 
bull. 
harm.” 


Anglais. 





He must be as stron 






































the little | 


, deeming it | 


his father should return and lend his powerful | 


room), closed the door and locked it with a huge | 


wy had fired at the first moment of 
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mill a violent knocking 
outer door startled him. 

«Tonnére! my father 
advanced to throw the 
past. 

[t was not Marcel, however, and we must go 
back somewhat to explain the cause of this mid- 
night summons. 

Robert Wilmer found little difficulty after 
leaving the Chateau D’Aubrion in falling upon 
the track of Captain Mostyn and his com- 


at the strong oaken 


back again!” and le 
door open and rush 


and nose and the pistol lying neat by where it | panion. 


So noticeable a man as the’ young English 
soldier could scarcely fail. to attract attention, 
and, guided by the hints of those’who had ob- 
served Hugh and Georges as they passed, 
Wilmer found himself at nightfall at the small 
town which was situated about four miles from 
the Moulin d’Or. 

Wilmer had acquired sufficient knowledge of 
the French language during Eugénie’s sojourn 
with his. mother and himself te make himself 
understood and found the acquisition stood him 
now in good stead. 

He made inquiry at the railway station and 
the two small inns of the primitive little town 
without larning auything of those of whom he 
was in search. 

Casual questions at the different shops led to 
no better result, and with considerable chagrin 
Robert was obliged to acknowledge. to himself 
that he had lost all clue to tbe direction taken 
by the travellers, who had in fact. diverged from 
the road before it reached the town. 

In despair of this collapse of his hopes 


He stood in deep thought for a few moments, | Wilmer unwillingly decided to stay in the 


place for the nightand resume his search on the 
morrow. ’ 

He selected the better-looking of the two 
inns, and was about arranging for his supper 
and a bed when an excited altercation between 
some individuals in the public room of the 
house attracted his attention. 

The Englishman’s quick ear caught one word 
reiterated with great earnestness by a shrill, 
excited voice. The word was “ Grandet !”’ 

Wilmer knew the name of Captain Mostyn’s 


| Parisian acquaintance well, and his curicsity was 


aroused at once. Breaking off his colloquy with 
the host, Robert pushed the door open and 
entered the room. 

It was occupied by half a dozen individuals 
whose blue blouses and rough sabots proclaimed 
them t> be labourers. 

They were engaged in smoking, drinking 
their wine of a vinagery flavour, and listening 
with as much interest as could be expected 
from their stolid faces to a haggard, half- 


| starved lad, who was haranguing them in fluent 
| and voluble French. 


| 
} 
| 


Such was the torrent.of words that flowed 
from the youth’s lips that Wilmer was wholly 
unable to glean his meaning, excepting that 
he could note the recurrence of the word 
- * Grandet.” 

Presently a white-haired old peasant removed 


| his pipe from his lips and elevated it in 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| André, his son, also. 


the air as a signal for the lad to cease 


speaking. 


‘Lhe monition was obeyed. 

** See here, my lad,” said the man, with great 
deliberation. ‘* We can do nothing for you, and 
the mayor has gone to Paris. Do you imagine 
that we are fools or madmen that we should go 
near the Moulin d’Or after nightfall? Ma foi! 
we all know old Marcel too well for that—ah, and 
If any one—or any half 


| dozen—of us went to ask for this Paris butterfly 


or, | 
finally, with a meditative shake of the head, he |= 


meet bim on the greensward for a bout of the 


for whom you are so anxious—cric !—there’d be 
a blouseful of broken bones for the blockhead 
ho ventured. Ii yeur fine M. Grandet runs 
into a hornets’ nest let him get out again.” 

A murmur of assent ran round the little 
| civele, and the boy’s blood-shotten eyes became 

suffused with tears. 

He was evidently meditating another appeal 

to the men when Wilmer addressed him. 


“My boy,” he said, in his curious, de- 


: . ; ; ong as & | liberately spoken French, “‘ what do you know 
But I can’t wait or the girl may éome to | of this M. Grandet? I also know a gentleman 


of that name. Tell me, and. I may beable to 


Just as André reached the ground floor of the | help you. Speak very slowly.” 





The latter command was hard to be-obeyed, 
for the lad’s eager words almost defied his own 
control, nevertheless in a few minutes, by the 
aid of the old peasant, he succeeded: in making 
Robert comprehend his story. 

It was to the effect that he had-tr: the 
notary and his.eaptive to the mill-in obedience 
to the orders of Georges Grandet. 

While prowling about. the door of the mill 
on the first night of Eugénie’s detention there, 
in order to glean further information, the boy 
—who was none other than Jules, the Parisian 
street Arab—had fallen into: the hands of 
Marcel, who had. beaten him severely..and 
kicked him with so much brutality thatthe boy 
was too lame to walk, ending his punishment 
by ducking Jules in the mill-steam. 

In the struggle, the money which Georges 
Grandet had given the: boy was shaken out of 
his peeket and. lost; and precluded hy poverty 
and: lameness from: getting back to Paris, the 
boy had picked up a preearions: and. wretched 
subsistence, keeping: meanwhile. his: vengeful 
eyes upon the Moulin d’Or and looking forward 
to the time when his:strength would enable: him 
to find his patron. 

It chanced that, watching from a safe~dis- 
tance, he had: that day seem Hugh Mostyn and 
Georges Grandet’s arrival and their entry of 
the mill. 

He had subsequently crept near and with in- 
finite pains dragged his crippled limbs up: the 
trunk of one of the spectral old poplars/which 
almost touched the outside: of the old build- 
ing. 

By this means Jules had heard and seen sufi- 
cient to. comprehend that the notary was taking 
steps to do to death the handsome, generous 
benefactor for whom the boy would have laid 
down his: own life. 

In torture of mind and agony of body the 
poor street Arab had dragged himself along 
the weary miles which lay between the mill 
and the town, only to find his apprehensions 
treated as a jest or received. with incredulity. 

The case was altered now however. 

The boy’s tale was scarcely finished ere 
Wilmer, crying excitedly, “ We'll save them, 
my lad!’ summoned the landlord and ordered a 
vehicle to be got ready instantly. Then, turn- 
ing to the astonished: peasants, he said’: 

“ Who'll go with me and help save this man ? 
A. hundred francs: each. for every volunteer !” 

A hundred francs! ‘The golden bribe was too 
tempting! All the six—including even the 
old man—announced their readiness to assist. 

Arming themselves with what extemporised 
weapons they could find, Wilmer and. his new 
coadjutors, accompanied by Jules, packed them- 
selves into the vehicle, to which two horses had 
been harnessed, and set out at a headlong pace 
for the Moulin d’Or. 

The summons which had startled André was 
therefore that of Robert Wilmer. 

It followed that when the young miller threw 
the door open and sprang out to elude as he 
thought hfs father he fell into the: strong grip 
of the Yorkshireman, and before he could free 
himself the other men had surrounded him and 
escape was hopeless. 

Ere Wilmer could interrogate the astonished 
André Jules sprang forward and exclaimed, ex- 
citedly : 

* Bandit! Where is. my master: whom 
you have nailed up to die? Show me ‘his 
prison!” 

“ Ma foi! young bantam, I had naught to 
do, with, it,” responded André “The old 
skeleton with the parchment face arranged that 
little affair.” 

‘Lead us to the room at once!” interposed 
Robert, in a. menacing tone, “or it will be the 
worse for you.” : 

The young miller surveyed the speaker with 
some curiosity. 

“ You are an Englishman,” he cried. “ What 
is your name!” 

** Lead on!” repeated the engineer, angrily, 


taking no notice of the question. 


«You are Mistare Vilmare, are you not?” 
With an expression of surprise Robert gave a 
nod of assent. 
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**Come on!” cried André, in eager tones. * Be 
quick !” 

Wilmer and his party followed hin to the 
barred-up door. 

«They are here f” he cried, hurriedly. “‘ Here 
are two axes and @ hammer. Look sharp, but 
don’t hindermei. The girl named Eugénie has 
es scaped and is hidden in the forest on the right 
of the road. I will go and’ bring her to you, 
Mistare Vilmame. ‘She has told me of you. Make 
haste and jomust’” 

And, taking of the confusion occa- 
sioned by the-asgamllt the door, and Robert 
Wilmer’s surprise at speech and the intelli- 
gence conveyed, Andws sprang past the little 
party and disap 

Before the heavy axes, wielded by vigorous 
and willing arms, even the stro barricaded 
door yieked: quickly. It had not been sufficiently 
battered down however to admit of ingress ere 
the rescuers became conscious of the poisonous 
spirals of greenish vapour which issued through 
the yawning fissures that the axe strokes made 
in the solid oale, : 

“Morblen,;” exied one ef the peasants.2s he 
recoveted from a violent fit of coughing, induced 
by some of the r which he inadvertently 
inhaled, “what device of the fiend have we 
here?” 

The next instant a evashing blow from 
Wilmer’s axe completed the ruin of the door 
and the deadly blast sprang out upon the little 
party with such that even the Yorkshire- 
man and Jules, eager ag they weve to: enter the 
room, recoiled some paces. 

Wilmer immediately recovered himself and 
rushed to the opening of the room, 
high the lantern to throw light into the 
recess. 

Again however the young man was. beaten 
back, and the feeble flicker of the almost expir- 
ing candle in the open lantern showed that 
neither animal life nor combustion could long 
exist in the deadly vapour. 

Suddenly Jules, holding his ragged cap over 
his mouth, flung himself full le ngth upon the 
floor and propelled himself into the chamber by 
a strange serpentine wriggle of hand and 
foot. 

He was back in a fash, half choked, but. his 
pallid face flushed by a new hope. 

“TI touched, one ye he cxied. Take hold of 
my feet, somebody, and pall me back. Now !” 

Again he essayed the quest. Wilmer also 
prostrated himself and drew the, gamin baci- 
ward by his feet. 

It was a difficult task; for the boy held in his 
tenacious grasp a prone, inanimate form. 

It was the body of Georges. Grandet ! 

Meanwhile some of the peasants had hewed 
away a portion. of the external boarding of: the 
mill and the fresh cold night air entered freely. 
by the aperture, although the heavy atmosphere 
of what seemed too surely the, death chamber 
appeared no whit less deadly. 

‘Two of the men drew the body of the Parisian 
to the opening, to see whether perchance life 
still lingered in the rigid form, whose distorted 
features showed what intensity of agony had 
been endured ere merciful imsensibility had 
come. 

While this investigation was proceeding Jules 
had again penetrated to the fatal room and had 
once more been slowly and painfully drawn 
forth by. Wilmer. 

For the inert, helpless mass which, so severely 
tasked the muscular power and. tenacity of the 
boy and the man who drew him forth had the 
magnificent proportions of Hugh Mostyn ! 

* * * * * 


In the airless blackness of a terrible dungeon 
a man all unfit to die had to face death in ‘its 
n10st awful of formas. 

Jacques Cochart had quickly recovered from 
~- temporarily stunning effects of the heavy 


He found. himself lying on a bed in darkness 
and with a strange, horrible sensation as of 
some wild animal, some venomous reptile gnaw- 
ing at lips, and threat and lungs. 

Ready witted as usual,a moment’s thought 





brought home to him the fact that he was | 
poisoned. 

Then as the events of the night recurred to 
memory an idea flashed across his evil mind 
which brought a feeling Cochart had never ex- 
perienced before, 

During all his scheming, wicked existence 
the notary had beem a fearless man, but the 
thought whieh heli him now paralysed his 
whole heart with am overwhelming terror. 

He was himself in the poison-chamber he 
had planned wherewith to slay his foes! For 
in addition tothe aperture communicating with 
the room: of Hugh Mostyn and Georges Grandet 
he had made a ehammel to Iead the lethal 
vapour to the of André Corbean ! 

He strove to, shout for ait, but he was voice- 
less as the dumb, and the lancinating pains 
which tore his chest. at the exevtion were in- 
tolerable. 

Str ing and baspheming wordlessly the 
wretched man tried to his trembling hand 
over the rough wall to find the opening whence 
the poisonous gas poured im 

Im vain. His precautions had been too well 
takem. 

Overcome by the gradually inereasing potency 
of the eruel, inexorable agent witich he had 
himself ‘created, Cochart beat the thick air 


| framtiicly for breath, plucked ows his sparse 


loeks, amd fixed his vulture-like nails in his own 
fiesh, under the power of am agony too intense 
for humanity to eudure. 

Then he fell prone om the rough floor and 
there grovelled amd writhed like a stricken 
snake. 

Wreaths of foam, blood-flecked, gathered 
round the mouth which had no. longer strength 
to, shape evem soundiess syllnbles. of frantic 

mayer 
’ Let ‘the eavtain be dyawn over the parting 
agonies of body and mind which marked the 
passing away of that black and malignant 
spirit. On earth Jacques Cochart shall work no 
more of evil. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
Stern ond erect his brow was raised. 
Whaite’er the grief his soul avowed, 
He would not shrink before that crowd, 
Brron. 

An expectant crowd gathered together in a 
spacious aud lofty hall, a low murmar of excited 
voices; many eagerly put and dubiously an- 
swered questions, or replics—what may these 
betoken ? 

They indicate that presently one ef the most 
solenm scenes of the strange drama of humanity 
will be enacted. 

A maa accused of bleod-shedding will be put 
upon tria] for his own life—that man too a peer 
of France and noble of an olden vace—a brave 
soldier on whose breast glitters the star of the 
Legion of Honour and many medals telling of 
scars received in his country’s defenee. 

The murmur of voices intensifies as @ grave, 
stern-faced: man, dressed in a court suit and 
wearing a cocked hat and sword, enters at the 
upper end of the hall and proceeds to seat him- 
self at the desk which stands immediately be- 
low a gigantic and grandly-pitiful oil-painting 
of the Crucifixion. 

The upper part of this picture inclines for- 
ward over this man’s desk and rests in such 
wise that the drooping, benignant, sorrowful 
eyes of the ineffable Form suspended on that 
ignominious cross look downwards, as if ineul- 
cating the lesson that human justice should 
render. also “ the deeds of mercy.” 

The man who takes his station beneath the 
painting is the President of the Court and is 
the judge in the case shortly to. come on. 

Presently another individual, attired in semi- 
clerical habiliments, takes his seat on the left of 
the president. 

This is the Procureur Impérial, the public 
prosecntor, whose duty it is to obtain a convic- 
tion of the accused, if possible. 

Other officials come in, the jury oceupy their 
box below the publie prosecutor and a gendarme 
places a chair for the first witness. 








All is expectation. The public who crowd 
the pew-like seats which fill three-quarters of 
the hall are on the tiptoe of curiosity. 

For still empty is the bane des accusés, 
equivalent to our felons’ dock, but, more merci- 
ful than we, allowing to the miserable man or 
woman who has to endure the dread ordeal a 
resting plaee for the shaking form. 

A subdued murmur now runs ar ound and the 


‘prisoner enters between two gendarmes. 


The Marquis D’Aubrion! He is dressed in 
his uniform of a colonel of the French army. 
Very pale and haggard is his face and his 
mouth sternly set, yet. the old man’s form is 
more erect, his gait more stately, his step mor 
firm, than it has been for many weary weeks 
Despite the intense humiliation of the pos sition 
to so haughty a man, the aged soldier bear: 
himself proudly—with the noble pride of in- 
nocence, 

He is placed om his bench, elevated consider- 
ably above the floor, and his coumsel seats him- 
self below. 

Amidst hushed stillmess the trial begins. The 
Marquis: D*Aubrion is accused of the murder of 
a Norman girl called Eng‘nie Delolme. Wit- 
nesses are to be called who will prove his 
interest in or connection with the girl, other: 
who can give evidence showing that he or in- 
struments of his effected her abduction from 
England, and others still who will draw more 
tightly the limks in the chain of guilt. 

The first witmess called was an old, infirm 
woman whose evidence was well nigh inaudible 
This was Madame Christine. 

She however could testify but little. She 
kkmew that the marquis took a great interest iv 
Bugénie. 

He had confided the girl to her care while yet 
an infant, and) had paid liberally for her then 
and subsequently. 

The witness’s parents had been retainers of 
the D’Aubrion family, and of course she under: 
took to carry out her lord’s wishes. 

What was it to her who the girl was? For 
one thing she could answer—the marquis loveé 


| her and would work her no harm. 


No questioning could shake the old womar 
from the latter belief—to the sharp speeches 
of the procureur she returned but the self- 
same reply—the marquis would’ not injure 
Eugénie. 

Vid she know the girl’s parentage queried 
the president. 

No, she did not—had never asked and did 
not desive to know—was the quiet but dogged 
reply. 

The avocat for the accused did not cross-ex- 
amine the witness. 

Others were produced from the hittle Norman 
village, including the post-master, to prove that 
the Maryuis D’Aubrion had visited it in dis- 
guise more than once, and, as the tranzaction at 
the post-office plainly proved, with nefarious in- 
tent. 

There was an’obvious increase of interest as 
the next witness came in. 

Even the prisoner turned his dark orbs ini the 
direction of the chair. 

An official of the court placed a second chair 
beside the fixst. 

By an unusual indulgence the witness was to 
be allowed a friend to sit by her and if neces- 
sary administer restoratives. 

Presently two sombre-garbed figures entered 
and passed slowly, painfully, g thostlike, across 
to the seats awaiting them. 

It was the Marchioness D’Aubrion, leaning 
for support upon the arm of her daughter 
Héléne. 

Many dear friends of the unhappy lady who 
sat amongst the spectators could scarce believe 
in her identity — so sunken, so broken of 
form, so weebegone and ghastly of face was 
she. 

Searcely less pallid was the beautiful girl 
on whose arm the marchioness leaned. ; 

Yet something of her fathex’s prond soul 
illymined Héléne’s sad face and arched toa 
swan-like poise her exquisite neck. 

She looked at naught in the crowded court 
save the bench where her father sat, and a 
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strange thrill ran through those who caught 
the glance when the eyes of those two 
met. 

Each regard was a look of faith, of trust, of 
unutterable love—each seemed to seek to con- 
vey strength and hope to the other. 

Both ladies were dressed in black robes 
which rendered still more pronounced the pallor 
of their faces. 

‘Madame la Marquise D’Aubrion,” said the 
Procureur Impérial as soon as the ladies 
were seated, “let me ere beginning my inquisi- 
tion assure you of my sympathy—nay, may I 
not make myself the mouthpiece of all present 
and affirm that every one cannot but grieve for 
your sorrow and feel pity for a noble lady placed 
in so sad, so trying a position ?” 

A loud murmur of assent ran round the 
court. 

** Still justice demands that you speak—and 
speak truly—even though it doom one dear to 
you to an ignominious fate. You, a French- 
woman, have public as well as private duties. 
Fulfil those duties with courage I adjure you, 
Madame la Marquise, and leave the result to 
the guidance of Providence.” 

He paused for a moment, then asked, 
slowly : 

“Ts it true that you charged the accused, 
Edouard D’Aubrion, with having murdered the 
girl Eugénie ?” 

“It is true, Monsieur le Procureur,” breathed 
the marchioness, faintly, “ but’ I was mad—I 
knew not what I said.” 

“Eh bien. Concerning madame’s sanity we shall 
have other evidence. You made this accusation 
before witnesses—Messieurs Jacques Cochart, 
Georges Grandet, and an Englishman, Monsieur 
Mostyn. Is that so?” 

“It is, monsieur; but again I say unto you 
that I was mad.” 

“Ah. Well, madame had some reason for 
such an accusation, doubtless. It has saved 
trouble that she has confessed it, for by-and- 
bye madame will be confronted by at least one 
witness who heard the words—Monsieur Cochart. 





[SEEKING HELP. ] 


But to proceed. Madame perhaps knows of good 
reason why the accused Edouard D’Aubrion de- 
sired this girl to be put out of the world ?” 

“Reasons why my husband should desire 
Eugénie’s death, monsieur!” cried the mar- 
chioness, rising excitedly from her chair. “No! 
On the contrary, there are most pewerful——” 

As she spoke she turned round and caught 
her husband’s warning eye, and an almost im- 
perceptible but imperative gesture enjoining 
silence, and the sentence remained unfinished. 

“Madame la Marquise was saying?” queried 
the president, in a kindly voice. 

“Simply as I said before, Monsieur le Prési- 
dent,” responded the marchioness, calmly, and 
resuming her seat, “that I was mad when I ut- 
tured those wild words.” 

“Bien. We will try another line of interro- 
gation. Madame knows whois this Mademoiselle 
Eugénie who has disappeared ?” 

o reply. 

“Madame must respect the dignity of the 
court. What interest has Edouard D’Aubrion 
in this girl ?” 

Still no response. 

** Your silence will be prejudicial to the ac- 
cused, Madame la Marquise,” said the presi- 
de: ., gravely, as he leaned forward over his 
desk. 

The words seemed to impress the careworn, 
troubled woman greatly. 

An expression of wavering crossed her face 
and she was about to speak when a clear, dis- 
tinct, warning tone uttered one word : 

“* Cécile !” 

It was the voice of the marquis. 

“Accused, be silent!” cried the president, 
angrily, “and do not dare to tamper with a 
witness under examination. Proceed, ma- 
dame.” 

But the marchioness shook her head. 

“‘T have no more to say.” 

Nor could all the persuasive or threatening 
words of either the president or the  procureur 
succeed in extracting any further information 























temporarily her examination with the under- 
standing that she should be brought forward 
later in the trial. 


As the marquis heard this decision and watched 
his wife, still dutifully supported by Héléne, 
quit the hall with slow, halting steps a bright 
flush covered his face and he suddenly addressed 
the court in a loud, excited voice, despite the 
efforts of the huissiers to stay him. 

“Let there be an end of this, I pray you, 
Monsieur le Président. Deal with me, an inno- 
cent man, as you will—it matters little how soon 
my dishonoured grey hairs are brought to the 
grave. But I ask this, and this only. Here 
—and he smote his broad chest proudly—* are 
old scars received from the steel and lead of 
enemies of France—received in guarding ‘you 
and yours! On red battle-fields—~im the bitter 
snow of the winter’s night by the feeble bivouac 
blaze—in chill hospital ward or the grim prison 
of our enemies—I have battled and endured 
for France, for you and yours! Do then with 
the old warrior as ye list; but spare, I en- 
treat you, a French soldier’s wife, his daughter, 
from public shame and degradation !”” 

At the fervent, vehement words a deep hum 
of applause came from the spectators. = 

“ Yet more,” continued the marquis, with ir- 
resistible energy. “Bring at once the witness 
—the witness of lies, at whose false instigation 
I have been thus dishonoured before men! 
Place face to face with me without idle forma- 
lities the vile reptile whom my breath warmed 
to life and vigour only that he might turn his 
venomous fang against the hand that helped 
him !” 

At that moment a noise was heard in one of 
the passages which opened on’ to the court be 
hind the jndge and a gendarme entered. 

He stepped to the president’s side and mut 
tered afew words of which the only ones audible 
were those which concluded his communiva- 
tion: 

« Jacques Cochart!”’ . 

«Bring him in!” cried the president. 





from her, and at last, in despair, the court closed 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE ; 


OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 


a 
> 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


While caution weighs anf fear assays 
The cost of gain to win it. 


Tux recognition of Thomas Crowl by Miss 
Pelham seemed fora moment to further anger 
and confuse Lord Strathmere. 

He appeared embarrassed, as if not quite 
knowing how to deal with his visitor, but the 
latter promptly solved his difficulty by .ex- 
claiming, in the same tone of familiarity as 

ore: 

“You are right, miss. I am Thomas Crowl, 
of Strathmere, at your service, come out to the 
colony to seek my fortune. And, first of all, I 
naturally present myself to the governor-general, 
the lord of our home manor,” and he bowed to 
his excellency. 

Lord Strathmere had by this time recovered 
his self-possession. 

Nothing remained for him but to make the 
best of the situation, conducting himself in such 
manner.as to avoid exciting suspicion as to the 
actual relations between this adventurer and 
himself. 





“Your course was very natural, my good 
fellow,” he said, with an air of patronage. 
“ Although I know s0 little of you, I am glad to 
see anyone from old Sussex. Ido not forget 
that I am, as you suggest, lord of the home 
manor, and I am interested, of course, in my 
tenantry. I will see you later. Just now I am 
engaged with this lady.” 

e made a gesture of dismissal, and took a 
tep forward, 
ut Thomas Crow] did not stir. 








[IN HIS POWER. ] 


** Yes, I sce,” replied the new-comer, coolly. 
“This lady is Miss Pelham, of Pelham Wold. I 
have seen her in her carriage, or on horseback, 
manyatime. And although I am only the son 
of the village pedagogue, yousee she recognised 
pass: I will walk up with you to the House, my 
ord.” 

The governor-general gave Crowl a look that 
ought to have annihilated him. 

“ You forget yourself, fellow,” he exclaimed, 
haughtily. “I will see you in half an hour. 
Just now Iam engaged. Stand aside !” 

He made an imperative movement of his hand, 
and the swift flash that shot from his angry 
eyes warned Mr. Thomas Crowl that discretion 
would serve his purpose fully as well as auda- 
city. 

He, accordingly, stepped aside, and Miss 
Pelham and Lord Strathmere passed on. 

They had not taken many steps, when the 
latter became conscious that his companion was 
regarding him closely. 

Summoning a smile to his lips, he met her 
gaze squarely, encountering a leok of keenest 
scrutiny, in which were mingled doubt, anxiety 
and keen suspicion. 

In truth, Miss Pelham was wondering at the 
strange turn affairs had taken. 

She had just resolved to write to England, 
and set some one upon the track of Thomas 
Crowl, when suddenly he presented himself 
before her..,, 

His manner toward the governor-general was 
calculated to fan into a flame the spark of 
suspicion which had before been kindled in her 
mind. 

That there was some. sinister connection 
between the peerand theadventurer was evident 
to her. 

What could be the nature of that connec- 

tion ? 
The explanation that suggested itself gave 
her a.shock that made her yet paler, and that 
showed itself in the startled expression of her 
eyes. 





Tt needed all Lord Strathmere’s powers of 




















self-control to maintain the smiling calmness he 
had assumed. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and said care- 
lessly : 

“You see what it is to be lord of the manor, 
Miss Pelham. I am expected to look with a 
fatherly care after my tenantry, even after 
all relations between us have ceased. What 
can exceed the impudence and effrontery of 
this fellow we have just met, for instance, 
in claiming my notice, and probably my assist- 
ance ?” 

“You forget that he was never one of your 
tenants, Lord Strathmere,” said Miss Pelham, 
quietly. “He left Strathmere village many 
years ago, long before you succeeded to the in- 
heritance of Strathmere.” 

“True,” said Lord Strathmere, “he never was 
my tenant; but his father is, at this present 
moment, and he evidently thinks that he has 
some claim upon me, as his father’s landlord. 
But here we are at home again. Don’t forget 
the pic-nic to-morrow at Botany, Miss Pel- 
ham. We are certain to have delightful 
weather.” 

He uncovered his head and waited until she 
had passed on. Then he entered his library. 
Mr. Carew had gone out, and the room was 
deserted. 

He took several turns up and down the 
apartment, his swarthy visage clouded with 
gloom, 

** How dare the fellow follow me out here ?” 
he muttered, angrily. “I have wondered 
sometimes why he has made no demands upon 
my purse; I have expected letters from him ; 
but I never even dreamed that he’d dare to 
follow me to Sydney. How cool and impudent 
he was. ‘Hail fellow, well met,’ with the 
Governor-General of New South Wales. I am 
likely to have trouble with him, but I’ve con- 
quered worse difficulties than he!” and his eyes 
gleamed savagely. “If he must intrude him- 
self in my path, better for me that he should do 
it here than in England. Here I can have any 





number of lawless men to do ™y bidding ; 
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here [am a sort of monarch—he had better 
beware of making any excessive demand upon 
me. 

The half hour of waiting passed slowly. A 
servant appeared with the announcement that 
Mr. Crow] desired to see his exeellency. 

«Show him in, Wilson,” commanded his lord- 
ship, throwing himself easily into a chair. 
«An old tenant of mine from England—show 
him in.” 

‘he servant, who was a convict, like nearly 
all servants at that period in Australia, re- 
tired with a look of surprise at his lordship’s 
condescension. 

4 minute later Mr. Thomas:Crowl was shown 
into the library. 

He carried his hat in his hand, and conducted 
himself in accordance with the forms of outward 
Civulty. 

Lord Strathmere didi not. rise from his chair. 

While the servanh was: within sight and hear- 
ing his lordship, preserved: the demeanour of a 
benevolent patron, but as soon as the servant 
had retired amd closed the door he turned to 
Crowl, exclaiming, abeuptly : 

“Your arrival at Sydmey is a complete 
surprise to me. Your dress is not that, of a 
convict. I suppose that your coming was 
voluntary ?” 

Crow] flushed a little, but replied, coolly : 

“Quite so, my lord, I thoughb, as you had 
bettered yourself by emigration, I might do the 
ame. Besides, it is a good principle to keep 
near the source of swpplies.” 

He flung himself into a chair with easy inso- 
lence, and stretched out his legs at full length 
upon a lower seat. 

“Youare cool,” declared Lond Strathmere. 


“‘T suppose that Tam to take your word asa 
hint that I am your source of supplies, and that 
you want money. I have expected some demand 


from you, and wondered that you held off so 
long. But you might have written me instead 


yr conung 


‘True, but I did not,” said Crowl. People 

it doa great many things they don’t do. I 
mate my old father comfortable for a while on 
the money you gave me, and spreed it in London 
a while, but the money gave out at last, and I 


should have written you for more but for a 


piece of good luck. I borrowed a pound of a 
friend, and risked it in a game of chance, where 
I incr 1 it to five: I visked that, and. afber : 

i in ised 16 to ive; 1 misked that, and after an 
evening’s play I found myself with fifty 
guineas—-a pretty piece of luck, and one that 


would never happen me-again. With this sum, 
after giving a small portion to my father, I 
came out to Australia.” 

« Yet I don’t understand why you came.” 

“No? ‘Then Pll tell you,” said the visitor, 
jauntily. “You know that my father was 
a schoolmaster, and that he bestowed con- 
siderable pains upon my education. His great 
desire was to make a curate of me. Poor man! 
he had his ambitions, you see. But.I never took 
to religion and church services. I was wild 
from a boy, but I never committed a crime in 
my life, unless my burglarious entrance into 
Strathmere Park that night you know of can 
be accounted a crime. I stole nothing, as you 
remember. I had an education, and education 
generally begets ambition.. My ambition does 
not lead in the direction of the Church; but I 
would like to be a gentleman.” 

* You? A gentleman ?” 

«Yes, I! declared Crowl, unruffled. ‘“ Your 
career has taught me that to a determined will 
all things are possible. I have shaken off the 
London dust from my feet; I have given up 
gaming and all bad habits, and am prepared to 
turn over a new leaf,” 

*“ And you want money? How much ?” asked 
his lordship, impatiently.” 

“A thousand pounds a year for the term of 
my nai ural life.” 

*« A thousand fiends ! 





Are you mad ?” 


Crowl smiled ina manner Lord Strathmere 
Lid not like. 

The man’s sinister visage seemed to wear the 
look of one who feels himself master. 

“I might increase my demand ten-fold and 
not be unreasonable,” he observed. 


« Your in- 








come is fifty times the paltry sum I demand. I 
shall have to have a thousand a year settled 
upon me ina manner that will put the matier 
beyond your caprice, and beyond the power of 
your heirs to alter.” 

*“« But this is preposterous.” 

‘Is it ?” and Crowl arched his brows. ‘Am 
I to understand that you decline to make such 
settlement upon me P” 

There was a quiet threatening in his tones 
and manner that made his lordship shiver. 

“No, no. Ido not refuse, but——” 

“You have not heard all. The possessiom of 
the anmuity I mention will not make me a gen- 
tlemam. It will not procure me social ——<— 
tion. Yom have a secretary, I undenstand. 
is a man of good family, and is imwited to, your 
table, and received at your balls, and into, the 
best Sydmey society. You must dischange him, 
and reeeive me in his stead.” 

Lord Strathmere stared aghast. 

“As my secretary?” he asked, after a 
pause, 

“ As youn secretary,” was the firm response; 
“ your companion, friend and equal.” 

“But, good heavens! it is impossible! 2B 
can’t do it, Would yom ruin me?” cried Lond 
Strathmere, white with agitation, “Carew ii % 
gentlemam by birth. His people have influence. 
What reason can I assign for discharging him 
and taking into his place a man like you? The 
thing is out of the question.” 

“It will have to be done,” said Crowl, with 
an obstinacy that would not brook contradic-. 
tion. “Itell you, my Lond of Strathmere, you 
had better beat your head against a stone wall 
than defly me.” 

“ We shall see as to that!! How can a vaga- 
bond like you work harm tome?” demanded 
the baron, haughtily. 

“Would you really like to know? Has it not 
occurred to you that I might blow the whole 
thing—-eapose you—declare you the murderer 
of your uncle ?” 

The governor sent a quick, nervous glance 


| about the room. 


“Suppose you declared this, who would be- 
lieve you?” he demanded, scoffingly. “ What 
are you? How would your word stand against 
mine? Why, you would yourself be appre- 
hended for the murder. You would be com- 
pelled to own that you were at the Park that 
night for purposes of burglary. Who would be- 
lieve the word of a confessed burglar?” 

Crowl smiled easily. 

“My word would not be unsupported,” he de- 
elared. “I don’t scare half so easy as I did on 
the night of the murder. Those same argu- 
ments then were too much for me. Now I can 
laugh at them.” 

‘he baron looked apprehensive. 

« When [ left Strathmere Park that night,” 
continued Crowl, “I met a woman outside the 
window at which I escaped. She was an old 
friend of mine and was waiting for me. She 
had tracked me to the Park, thinking that I 
was bent upon mischief. Iam not a bad man, 
Lord Strathmere. I could not commit a 
murder, as you did, and fastem the crime upon 
a poar, young, innocent fellow whom everyone 
loved. Beside you, I am white and sinless. My 
worst faults are my dissipations and reckless- 
ness. This woman loved me; she knew that I 
was hard up and desperate; and when I de- 
scended from the upper window of the Park my 
face showed my horror at your crime. She said 
that I looked as if I had committed murder. [ 
knew that the story of the murder of Lord 
Strathmere would be in everybody’s mouth the 
next morning, and that this girl would believe 
me the murderer. SoI swore her to secrecy, and 
told her the whole truth.” 

Lord Strathmere uttered an ejaculation ofdis- 
may. 

“You swore to keep the secret,” 
hoarsely. 

«‘T made a mental reservation to the effect 
that I should take good care to keep my own 
neck out of a halter,” observed Crowl, coolly. 


he said, 


| *T told the girl the truth as a measure of pre- 
| eantion.” 


« Who is she?” 








‘Meg Miner—the daughter of the village 
smith. Her interests are the same as mine. 
She is engaged to marry me.” 

“ You had better send for her to come out to 
Sydney,” said Lord Strathmere. “But I don’t 
want you to think that I fear her or you. Her 
word is worth no more than yours. Any jury 
would throw out her testimony, because all 
she knows you have told her. She knows 
nothing of herself; she saw nothing; heard 
nothing.” 1 

«You may remember that you-gave me your 
pocket-book,” said Crowl, in an unmoved tone. 
“It contained a twenty-pound note, among 
other moneys. I paid that bank-note to the 
land-bailiff. As Ihad been penniless the day 
before, he was. naturally curious to know where 
I had i so much money. He suspected 
me of it. Sohe set to work to trace 
the note back. It was a Bank of England, and 
he discovered that it had been paid to you at 
the bank at whieh.you; keep your account— 
Twining’s, near Temple Bar—only a day or two 
before the murder! It is-gery to, trace 


easy 
‘bank-notes by. the numbers, but the bailiff was 


busy. and pre-oecupied with Chandos’s: trial and 
did not, discover that the bank-note. had be- 
longed to, you until after you had sailed for 
Sydney.” 

« He has not written to me-on the subject.” 

«“ Bub he was very anxious to know how I 
came into. possession of it. He questioned my 
father, who wrote to.me.. TI answered that you 
had given the money tome I suppose that 
that note would be so much evidence 


against you. 

“No, for [ should. declare you to, be my 
uncle’s actual murderer, and say that you stole 
my purse on the same night,” declared Lord 
Strathmere. “My rank and position would 
overweigh all your paltry evidence against 
me. Ihave a great mind to denounce you as 
my uncle’s murderer.” 

«And so spoil your little game in regard to 
the barony,” sneered Crowl. “ There never was 
a deeper or more hellish plot than yours, Mr. 
Brabazon. You got rid of your uncle and his 
heir at the same stroke. Denounce me, 
and you restore Chandos to his own again, and 
oust yourself from the Strathmere: title and 
estates. I’ve got the whip-hand of you there, 
anyhow. If you refuse to comply with my de- 
mands, I’ll tell the truth and take the conse- 
quences.” 

Lord Strathmere thought it wise to tem- 

orise. 

While he had implicit faith im his rank and 
influence to counteract any assertion Crowl 
might make, he had no wish to provoke a scan- 
dal, or arouse inquiry. 

«If I had known the-game you was up.to,” 
continued Crowl, meditatively, ‘I mever would 
have consented to. silence. If I had: supposed 
that you intended to throw the guilt on Mr. 
Chandos and hang him for the murder you com- 
mitted, I’d have told the truth that very night. 
As it was, I made up my mind thatif. the young 
gentleman was sentenced to be hanged, I'd 
come out with the truth, whatever the eonse- 
quences. But he got off with transportation, 
and I have kept the secret. It depends on you 
hew much longer I keep it.” : 

«“T will agree to give you a thousand a year,” 
said the governor, after some minutes’ thought, 
“ but the secretaryship is, as I said, altogether 
out of the question.” 

“TJ shall not abate one jot or tittle of my de- 
mand,” said Crowl, firmly. “This is the only 
chance I ever shall have of setting up as a gen- 
tleman, and I shall not let it go by.” 

«JT cannot make you my secretary without 
arousing scandal, I cannot admit you to my 
table as an equal. I cannot introduce yow to 
my guests.” 

Crow] slowly arose to his feet. 

There was a look in his eyes that. meant 
mischief. 

«TI suppose I am to accept this. answer as 
final?” he remarked, with dangerous quiet- 
ness?” 

The governor-general bowed. assent. 

Crow! moved towards the door. 
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As he laid his hand wpon the latch the governor 
commanded him to return. 

“Give mea week to consider ?” his lordship 
exclaimed. 

*« Not a day—not an hour!” 

“Then I consent. Have your own way. I 
yield to your terms. But for your own sake as 
well as mine give me a single week in which to 
get rid of Carew.” 

“TI agree to: that. I shall need a week in 
which to fit myself up admirably. I must con- 
sult outfitters of every description,” and 
Crowl glanced down at his shabby, ill-fitting 
garments: ‘I will trouble you for a hundred 

unds.” 

Lord Strathmere proceeded to his: safe and 
procured the amount named in bank-notes. 

Crow] counted the sum, and demanded an 
additional amount in gold. He was paid without 
demur. 

Lord Strathmere seemed to have accepted his 
fate, and to have determined to make the best 
of “it. 

But the pallor and rigidity of his features, the 
strange-gleam of his black eyes, his hard breath- 
ing, might have warned Crowl that his accept- 
ance of the situation. was by no means sincere, 
and that his lordship’s fertile brain was buay 
with nefarious schemes of which he (Crowl) was 
the centre and object. 

“There is one thing more,” said Lord Strath- 
mere, not looking up. ‘“ AsI must proceed with 
extreme delicacy in the matter of discharging 
Carew, and as I do not wish to: create gossip, I 
must urge upon you perfect secrecy during the 
next few days in regard to our mutual relations. 
You must tell no one that you are to be my 
secretary.” 

* All right—agreed! I may drop in to dine 
with you before the week is up—we'll see about 
that. Weare friends now, my lord, bound to- 
gether. You must attend to the matter of the 
annuity at once. Mind there is no delay about 
it. And now, I'm off. 

He took:his leave abruptly. 

He had not descended the steps of Govyern- 
ment House when the baron sharply rang his 
bell. 

A convict footman answered the summons. ~ 

He was the possessor of a hang-dog counte- 
nance that had especially attracted the attention 
of his new master, 

Skilled in reading faces, Lord Strathmere had 
long since decided that if he had any especially 
wicked work to accomplish here was a willing 
tool ready to his hand. 

“You saw the man who just went out, Mulk ?” 
he asked. 

* The footmam replied in the affirmative. 

“Pollow him,” commanded the governor. 
* Keep out of his sight, but find where he lodges, 
and: let me know.” 

Mulk vanished upon his errand. 

Mr. Thomas Crow] won't live a week to enter 
upon his new duties,’ muttered the baron. 
Sydney is very unhealthy for gentlemen of his 
kidmey. I didn’t ask him where he lodged, for 
I should not have believed him if he had told 
me. Mulk will track him out, and Muik will 
put him ont of the way this very night. If he 
should die the girl’s word is mere froth, and not 
a particle of evidence against me would be in 
existence. If he should die n» one could ever 
slear the name of Ralph Chandos, or rescue him 
from his fate. His death completely assures my 
safety. It is only one crimethe more. Thomas 
Orowl must die to-night !” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Afar from the scenes your hearts loved, 
Afar from the homestead’s shade. 


Tue door of the hut at Garra-Garra had 
begun to show signs of yielding under the 
vigorous assault of the battering-ram which the 
hill-tribe of the blacks had brought to bear 
upon it, when a sudden diversion occurred in 
favour of the two Englishmen. 

The warriors under Wymeric, who had secretly 
appeared upon the scene at an early hour, and 
who had been lying in wait for the enemy, now 





crept up silently to the vicinity of the hut, and 
sent a shower of arrows full into the rank of the 
assailants. 

These missiles were despatched after a hap- 
hazard fashion, but did not fail to do some exe- 
cution. 

A frightful yell arose from the hill-blacks. 
The assault upon the door was dropped, and 
they stood upon their defence. 

«“Wymerie has come to our assistance,” said 
Chandos, taking in the situation. “I must 
have a share in the conflict. Remain here, 
Doctor Mi 

“As if I would,” interrupted the doctor. “I 
am an old man but not helpless by a good deal. 
I’m an Englishman all out, like-yourself, my boy, 
and I’m in for the fight.” 

«Then let us go out at the back door,’’ said 
Chandos. “I can’t stay in here and let 
Wymeric and his warriors do our fighting for 
us.” 

He caught up his weapons and ammunition, 
and rushed into the kitchen, unfastening the 
door. 

That side of the house was deserted. The 
dead bedy of Black Tom lay like a log on the 
ground. ‘ 

Chandos stepped over it, turned the angle of 
the hut, and presented himself upon the scene 
of confiict. 

The rain was still falling like a thick mist. 
The night was dark, not a star. being visible. 
The figures of the combatants could scarcely be 
distinguished in the gloom, but Chandos knew 
the position of the enemy, and discharged his 
rifle in their direction. 

A shrill yell announced that if it had not 
mortally stricken some one, it had produced a 
thorough scare. 

The aborignals of New South Wales, like the 
aboriginals of every country, have a great 
terror of the death-dealing weapons of the 
whites. 

Their simple minds fail to comprehend, and 
therefore regard with awe and fear the polished 
tubes that send forth, amid thin, blue smoke, 
the deadly bullet, the fruit of civilisation. 

The “hill-tribe” experienced a panic as the 
little messenger of death whistled past them. 
The discharge of the doctor's rige increased this 
panic. 

Chandos approached nearer, and discharged 
his pistol. The enemy began to waver, then to 
fall back. 

The Englishmen followed up their advantage. 
Wywmerie and. his followers discharged their 
aprows in swift showers. 

The rifles rang out as fast as loaded. The 
enemy continued their retreat, Wymeric follow- 
ing them. 

The unexpected appearance upon the scene 
of the latter had completely disconcerted the 
hill-tribe, who had, taking advantage of the 
darkness and rain, expected to take the English- 
men unawares. 

When their longed-for prey had come out 
boldly, with their weapons of destruction, they 
saw that fate was against them, and their leader 
gave the order to retire. 

They obeyed, departing swiftly and in good 
order. Wymeric and his warriors pursued 
them, and the Englishmen, with their two 
native servants, were again left to themselves. 

They presently returned to the hut. Walla 
and the hunter declared that their chief would 
return as soonas he had demolished the enemy, 
and Chandos ordered a great fire to be kindled 
upon the broad kitchen | earth. 

The contents of the larder were brought 
in. Kangaroos. and opossums were put to 
roast, 

A bushel of potatoes was emptied into the 
hot ashes. A savoury odour began to pervade 
the rooms. 

By the time the feast was ready a great out- 
cry was heard without. Wymeric and his 
followers had returned in triumph. 

Chandos and -the doctor went out upon the 
veranda and greeted their allies with friendly 
warmth. 

They invited the blacks into the house, and 
Wymeric and his principal followers entered, 








the remainder staying outside upon the ve- 
randa. 

The feast was distributed, and was partaken 
of without fear of treachery. Afterward the 
doctor gave simple gifts to his allies, and they 
took their leave, Wymeric exclaiming, as he 
lingered behind his followers : 

‘**No more trouble from hill-tribe. They gone 
back to hills. No good to fight white men. 
White men’s club bark too much and bite too 
bad. No, no, they won’t come back.” 

When even Wymeric had departed, the bat- 
tering-ram was removed to the log-pile, the 
little garrison retreated into the kut, and all 
was again made snug. 

Bolts and bars were shot into place, Walla 
crept into his bunk, and the two Englishmen sat 
before their sitting-room fire and talked over 
the event of the night. 

“LT think with Wymeric, that we are rid of 
the ‘hill-tribe,’”’ said the doctor, after he had 
polished and reloaded his weapons, “ and I am 
going to turn in. You might as well do the 
same, Chandos. We are perfectly safe. Even 
if the rascals attack us again, it won’t be for a 
long time to come.” 

“TI prefer to sit up,” said Chandos. “I am 
not sleepy. Itis nearly three o’clock. I shall 
not go to bed again.” 

The doctor crept into his bunk without un- 
dressing, and with his bootson. He soon dropped 
asleep. 

Chandos gave himself up to solitary musings. 

The rain continued to. fall drearily upon the 
thatched rocf, 

An hour passed. 

Then a faint sound outside attracted our hero’s 
attention. 

He crept to the door and listened. 

“It’s only the vain,’ he thought, hearing 
nothing more; ‘or a gust of wind.” 

He resumed his seat and hismusings. A creep- 
ing sound upon the roof next attracted his atten- 
tion, but this might be the sound of the windin 
the thatch. 

He was alert and watchful, even while he 
deemed a second visit in the same night from 
the enemy more than improbable. 

Presently a fine, dense smoke crept in at the 
door communicating with the kitchen—a smoke 
full of narcotic influence, that tended to stupefy 
the inhaler. 

Even as Chandos beeame conscious of the 
smoke a strange drowsiness seized upon him. 
He made a fierce effort to throw it off. He 
sprang up and entered the kitchen. 

The fire was still ablaze, but it was half smo- 
thered by a great bunch of weeds that had been 
flung down the chimney upon it. 

It was the smoke of these weeds that filled 
the hut. 

Holding his handkerchief to his nostrils to 
prevent the inhalation of the dense vapour, 
Chandos dashed a pail of water upon the fire, 
putting it out. 

He then looked in upon Walla. The black 
cook lay in a stupor, from which our hero could 
not arouse him. 

He returned to the sitting-room. During his 
absence a bundle of weeds had been thrown 
upon this fire also, and the room was filled with 
suffocating smoke. 

Chandos comprehended that the enemy had 
returned, that they had adopted a new mode of 
attack, and that some of the blacks were upon 
the roof. 

There was no water in the hut; Chandos 
seized his blankets and thrust them upon the 
fire, stamping upon them. 

This. device failed. 

The odour of burning wool was added to the 
other, making an insufferable compound. ‘The 
old man was lying like one dead. He could not 
be aroused. 

To remain with the door closed was certain 
death. 

Chandos made his way to the door, almost un- 
conscious of what he did, and tore away the 
bolts and bars, and opened it, letting in the cool, 
damp night air. 

The first gust of fresh air restored him to 
himself. 
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He stood in the door-way, rifle in hand, on his 
guard against attack. 

An arrow whistled past him. 

The room was still full of smoke. 

The fire was burning sullenly, the weeds giving 
off their noxious odour. Our hero stepped upon 
the verandah. 

He could not make out any human figure in 
the gloom, and reserved his fire until it should 
be effective. 

A shower of arrows sent him back under 
cover. 

The cool air began to penetrate to the doctor’s 
berth. 


He showed signs of awakening. 

Chandos kept the door open and waited for an 
attack. 

It was made suddenly, coming with the fierce- 
ness and swiftness of a tornado: 

The whole horde of blacks swarmed upon the 
verandah. 

Chandos fired, killing one and wounding 
another. I 

With frantic yells the survivors, two score in 
number, forced themselves into the hut. Chan- 
dos retreated, and fought so desperately against 
such frightful odds that one would think he 
sought a speedy death. 

He shot one, he levelled three or four with 
sledge-hammer blows. 

The aboriginals surrounded him, and the con- 
flict was short. 

He was taken prisoner. 

The conquerors removed the noxious weeds 
from the fire, with the burning blanket, and put 
on fresh fuel. The room was ‘filled with the 
bright blaze. 

Chandos was bound hand and foot. 

The doctor opened his eyes in bewilderment 
to find himself also a prisoner and ‘securely 
bound. 

Walla was served similarly, and the three 
prisoners were carried out of doors. 

The hunter had already fled with the news to 
his people. 

The enemy proceeded to appropriate the con- 
tents of the hut—clothing, blankets, cooking 
utensils, stores, and the trinkets in the tranks: 
This done, they set fire to the building, but, 
being wet, it burned but slowly. 

The leader of the crew was a tall, powerful 
black, whom his followers called Wagga. 

Satisfied with his success, he ordered a re- 
treat. 

The prisoners were taken up and secured to 
their horses, and the retreat was promptly en- 
tered upon. 

When the dreary dawn appeared an hour or 
two later the fugitives, with their prisoners, were 
entering the shadow of the hills that bounded 
their own domain. 

Not a word was spoken by any of the gang, 
but Chandos and the doctor exchanged words 
now and then. 

Walla had long since recovered his senses, and 
was compelled to go on foot. 

His presence was a comfort to the English- 
men. 

It seemed to promise the assistance of his tribe 
towards a rescue. 

“This is more than I bargained for,” groaned 
the doctor. ‘I am giddy and ill, bruised and 
sore. Why are they bringing us into the bush, 
Chandos? Can you guess?” 

“No, I cannot. Ifthey desired to kill us, they 
sould have done that at Garra-Garra. They may 
mean to hold us for ransom.” 

** Or to torture us in the presence of the whole 
tribe,’ suggested the doctor. 
**We shall soon know. 

reached our destination.” 


(To be Continued.) 


We have nearly 


UNGALLANT. 


A NEWLY married man, who évidently needs 
discipline, thus discourses: “A woman is a 
handy thing to have about the house. She does 
not cost any more to keep than you'll give her, 





and she’ll take a great interest in you. If you go 
out at night, she’ll be awake when you get 
home, and then she’ll tell you all about your- 
self, and more, too. Of course she will know 
where you've been, and what kept you out so 
late, and will tell you; yet right after she gets 
through telling you that, she will ask you where 
you have been and what kept you so late. And 
after you tell her, and she won’t believe you, 
you mustn’t mind that; and if, after going to 
bed, she says she hasn’t closed her eyes the 
whole night, and then keeps up the matinee 
two hours longer and won’t go to sleep when 
she has a chance, you mustn’t that, either ; it’s 
her nature.” 





INCONSISTENCY. 


Diseust of certain things is generally the re- 
sult of hereditary instinct. It sometimes at- 
taches to the total form of objects, and may 
diminish and become extinct as scientific 
analysis disjoins the parts of the regugnant 
whole. Thus, a spider, viewed as a whole, is a 
repulsive creature; but take a leg or an eve of 
it and study. in the microscope the marvellous 
arrangement of these organs, and the sight will 
awaken admiration instead of disgust. Again, 
habit is evidently an important factor im feel- 
ings of disgust... Thus, to eat frogs or snails is 
repugnant to us, yet we eat without disgust 
such things as a black pudding, tripe, liver, high 
game, and decayed cheese. The aversion to 
horse-flesh is not readily accounted for, except 
by habit; what rational reason can we give 
ov ——— it less fit for food than swine’s 

esh ? 


NEW OIL DISCOVERIES. 


Some excitement has been created in oil circles 
by the discovery at Sparta, a city thirty miles 
north of Oil City, Pa., of an oil-producing sand 
only twelve feet below the surface. A farmer, 
while digging a well for water under his } arn, 
found the sand agd well immediately filled up 
with oil of a lubricating variety. New oil pro- 
perty has been discovered on the line of the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad which will add 
to the prosperity of that road if the discoveries 
are successfully worked up. Already a ten 
barrel pumping well has been struck at Stone- 
ham Station, a point five miles east of Warren, 
and one pumping five barrels ata point five 
miles northeast of Wilcox. Both of these wells 
are in new districts, and the discovery will, no 
doubt, lead to further search. 





INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 


NotTwitTHsTANDING many opinions to the con- 
trary, it seems certain that ‘birds often die a 
natural death. One reason why their bodies are 
so rarely found is, that on the approach of death 
their instinct prompts them to creep away in 
some hole or under some cover, where they would 
be least liable to fall a prey to their natural 
enemies. It is doubtful if any of the game 
birds, like the pigeon and grouse, ever die of old 
age, or the semi-game birds, like the bobolink, 
or the “century-living” crow; but in what 
other form can death overtake the humming- 
bird, or even the swift and the barn-swallow ? 
Such are true birds of the air; they may be oc- 
casionally lost at sea during their migrations, 
but, so far as I know, they are not preyed upon 
by any other species. 


FLATTERING UNCTION. 


Awp in what lay the simplicity of olden times ? 
Said simplicity isa myth. In those days, the 
dresses of those who could afford it were more 





attractive than anything which the present 
can show. The ruffles, frills, silk stocki om 
swords, silver knee and shoe-buckles, pe- 
rukes, topnots, high-heeled shoes, and a thou- 
sand other expensive devices of attire, make 
modern costumes simplicity itself by comparison, 
In manners and customs it seems like a joke to 
rap of the simplicity of the olden times, when 
e most ridiculous ceremonies were practised. 
in the first circles of society, and imitated by all 
the rest. Writers and orators tell us we are 
pursuing the high road of extravagance, but 
the fact is our forefathers, with all their virtues, 
travelled it quite as often and recklessly as do 
their posterity. The idea that our race is tend- 
ing to decline is the merest nonsense. We are 
progressing as fast as humanity can progress. 








EXTREME COLD. 


Dr. Kang, in one of the expeditions in search 
of Sir John Franklin, records that ‘on the 
fifth of February, 1854, the elcoholit thermome- 
ters indicated the terrible temperature. of 
seventy-five degrees. below zero, or one hundred 
and seven degrees below the | freezing 
point of water. At such temperature chiloric 
ether became solid, and carefully prepared 
chloroform exhibited a granular pellicle on its 
surface. Spirit of naphtha froze at fifty-four de- 
grees below zero. ‘The exhalations of insensible 
perspiration from the surface of the ‘body in- 
vested the exposed of partially clad parts witha 
wreath of vapour. The air had a perceptible 
pungency upon inspiration, and when breathed 
for any length of time it imparted a’ sensation 
of dryness to the air passages, inducing the 
men to breath guardedly and with lips com- 


pressed. 





CONVICTED,” 
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CHAPTER L. 


Uron the High Street of Mount:Heron. vil- 

liage, in the picturesque grey stone rectory that 
stands in the shadow of St. John’s Church, lives 
the Rev. William Dalton, the worthy»rector, 
who is also a magistrate, and often associated 
with Lord Mountheron in the administration of 
justice. 
: St. John’s Church had ‘been built by the lords 
of Mountheron, and within its walls many gene- 
rations of that noble house lie buried. The 
living is within the gift of the ruling marquis, 
and the present incumbent had been given his 
position by the unfortunate predecessor of: the 
present bearer of the title. 

The Rev. Justice Dalton: is: a gentleman of 
the old sehool, courtly in his: mamners, with a 
benignant countenance, grey-haired, kindly, 
and well worthy the high esteem and’ affection 
with which he is regarded by his: parishioners. 

In the days when Lady Stratford Heron had 
reigned at Mount Heron Castle as: virtual mis+ 
tress, the Rev. Justice Dalton had been the 
honoured guest within these stately walls. 

He had known Lord Stratford: Heron well, 
had been his tutor in his boyhood, and owed his 
ineumbency to Lord Stratford’s influence in his 
behalf. ’ 

He had loved the gay; fuir-haired, generous. 
youth with fatherly affection. 

Like everyone else, excepting Lady Vivian, 
he had believed the testimony against his un- 
fortunate friend, but often whem he-had visited 
the young man in prison, and’ met the honest 
gaze of those proud blue eyes, and often since; 
when remembering the»grand and noble cha~ 
racter of his former pupil, reason had given place 
to instinct, and he had experienced a:profound 
conviction that, in spite of appearance, in spite 
of the terrible array of evidence against him, 
Lord Stratford Heron had been wrongfully con- 
victed of his brother’s murder. 

Singularly enough, while the present mar- 
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quis was popular in society and among his 
tenantry, the good rector had never liked 
hin. 

Perhaps this aversion was due in some degree 
to the fact-that Mr. Dalton was never invited to 
the ¢astle in these days, except at a formal 
dinner-party ; perhaps it was due to the inti- 
macy brought about by their magisterial con- 
nection. 

It seemed to the rector that the softness and 
gentleness of Lord Monntheron signified essen- 
tial weakness of character. 

He knew that it often covered a cruelty at 
which his own soul revolted. 

A-criminal might never look to the marquis 
for mercy. 

lhe starving labourer who gathered faggots in 
the home park to cook his sick wife’s dinner ; 
the boy who trespassed upon his grounds; the 
girl who plucked one of his flowers ; the poacher 
who invaded his preserves, and took therefrom 
a single hare or pheasant—such “ criminals” as 
theze were always visited with the utmost rigour 
of the law. 

The marquis plumed himself upon his strict 
sense of justice ; the rector thought him cruel 
and heartless. 

Upon this rainy aftcrnoon, the one upon which 
oceurred Alex’s discovery in the fatal chamber 
—Mr. Dalton sat alone im his study. 

His seacoal fire blazed brightly on the hearth, 
and he was enjoying a favourite volume, felici- 
tating himself upon the weather which pre- 
vented visitors and shut him within doors, when 
the Mountheron carriage drove before his door, 
and a Mountheron footman, in livery, descended 
from his perch and sounded heavily the knocker 
on. the door. 

The next moment the housemaid ushered 
into the study Miss Strange and Mrs. In- 
gestre. 

The rector advanced to receive them, his 
countenance betraying his surprise. 

“We are come upon a very curious errand, 
my dear Mr, Dalton,” said Mrs. Ingestre, when 
preliminary greetings had been exchanged, 
dropping her rotund figure heavily into an arm- 
chair before the hearth. ‘It isa wild sort of 
errand, too; I am quite sure that we have done 
an unwise thing in coming, but Miss Strange 
persuaded me against my better judgment.” 

Mr. Dalton turned his gaze inquiringly upon 
Alex. 

She was pale, but the resoluteness expressed 
in her tender, sapphire eyes, and about her pure 
young mouth, the bright hopefulness, the sup- 
pressed excitement, the exultation of her 
manner, impressed him. 

“I am quite at Miss Strange’s service,” he 
said, gallantly. ‘‘It must be a serious matter 
that can bring you ladies out upon a day like 
this.” 

And he glanced at the dripping window- 
panes. 

“Itis a serious matter, sir,” declared Alex, 
gravely. “We are come to you as a magis- 
trate.’ 

Lord Mountheron is gone up to London, I 
hear, said the) rector, accounting to himself for 
the visit. “Have any of the servants of the 
castle done wrong? Have burglars. visited 

pour P”? 
es. No,” said Alex. “Onurerrand is of an en- 
tively different nature. It refers to the Mount- 
heron tragedy.” , 

The rector’s face became grave also. He was 
all attention. 

**Of course, it’s all nonsense,” said Mrs. In- 
gestre. “I anticipate all you would say, Mr. 
Dalton. I tried to persuade Miss Strange. to 
wait until Lord Mountheron returns, but she 
will not hearken to reason. She takes a most 
singular interest: in the tragedy, and she has 
gotten into her head the greatest idea—that 
Lord Stratford Heron was innocent of the mur- 
der of which he was found guilty, and for which 
he was condemned to die.” 

Mr. Dalton. started, and looked at Alex 
keenly. 

What: brings: up the story of the tragedy 
after all these years ?” he asked. 

“IT have been greatly interested in the story,” 





said Alex, speaking calmly, and with a wonder- 
ful self-possession, considering how wildly her 
heart still beat over her fateful discovery. ‘I 
have a conviction that Lord Stratford Heron was 
wrongfully concemned——” 

“So odd,” said Mrs. Ingestre, “that a perfect 
stranger like Miss Strange, who is too young to 
really understand the awful affair, and who is a 
foreigner, to take up such an idea, is it not ? 
Why, we all know that Lord Stratford Heron 
murdered his brother.” 

“He was certainly convicted of the crime,” 
said the rector. ‘‘ But what can you have tosay 
about the matter, Miss Strange ?” 

“ Only this,” said Alex. ‘The room in which 
Lord Mountheron was murdered was closed after 
the inquest, and has never since been reopened 
until to-day. I had a great curiosity to enter 
that room, and Mrs. Ingestre kindly consented 
to gratify me. The room was opened this after- 
noon oa 

“ And the air in it was like a sepulchre,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Ingestre, “although Puffet 
opened the windows and kindled a fire.” 

“T fancied that some clue to the mystery 
might yet be found after all these years,” con- 
tinued Alex, “and I examined the furniture and 
floor. Providence guided me. I found ina deep 
crevice in the carving this fragment of gold 
chain !”” 

She opened the tiny packet and displayed its 
contents. 

Mr. Dalton examined the chain with curious 
interest. 

«A peculiar bit of ornament,” he said. 
never saw a chain like it that I remember.” 

Nor I!’ affirmed Mrs. Ingestre. “ Puffet 
and Mrs. Matthews could not tell to whom it 
had belonged.” 

‘Tam sure,” said Alex, “ that it is a relic of 
the murder.” 

Mr. Dalton looked startled. 

«Tt certainly did not belong to any servant 
of the house,” affirmed Mrs. Ingestre. “ And 
it could not have belonged to any officer of the 
law. Note the costly and elaborate workman- 
ship.” 

“It might have belonged to the murdered 
marquis ?”’ suggested Mr. Dalton. 

“In that case, Puffet would probably have 
recognised it,’’ said Mrs. Ingestre. ‘My 
opinion is that it belonged to Lord Stratford 
Heron.” 

“Would not Puffet have recognised it if it 
had belonged to Lord Stratford?” asked Alex. 

“He might not. The unfortunate young 
man was fond of spending the season in London 
at the Mountheron town-house. He might have 
bought it during his stay in London. He had 
but recently come home.” 

** My theory is,” said Alex, “that the mur- 
derer wore the chain of which this isa fragment ; 
that in the conflict with his victim—a conflict 
was proven—the chain was seized by the mar- 
quis and broken, that this fragment snapped 
off and lodged in the crevice where I found it. 
It easily escaped the search of the officers of the 
law. But for astray beam of firelight falling 
into the crevice, so that I caught the faint 
gleam of gold, I should never have detected 
it.’ 
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Mr. Dalton turned the relic over and over in 
his hands, while he considered Alex’s theory. 

“This is no subject for a young girl to con- 
sider,” said Mrs. Ingestre. ‘I know that you 
wonder that I should indulge Miss Strange’s 
curiosity in the matter, but I could not restrain 
her. She seemed carried away with the sub- 
ject. Iam sorry that I ever said anything to 
her about the murder. A young girl cannot be 
too careful to keep her mind free from thoughts 
of wickedness. She should not know that such 
a thing as wickedness exists in the world.” 

“Perhaps Miss Strange has been the instru- 
ment of His providence to throw new light upon 
the tragedy,” said the good rector. “'That this 
little relic may have some connection with the 
murder is only too evident. But to whom did 
it belong ?” 

‘That isa question I mean to solve,” said 
Alex, her sapphire eyes burning. 

* You !? exclaimed Mr. Dalton, 





“You!” repeated Mrs. Ingestre, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ My dear girl, are you mad ?” 

“T have brought this bit of chain to you, 
Mr. Dalton,” said Alex, paying no heed to 
these ejaculations, “and desire to leave it in 
your care until it may be called for. Please seal 
it with your official seal. And Mrs. Ingestreand 
I will make our depositions to the effect that 
we found it in the carvings of the bedstead of 
the murdered marquis. Mr. Puffet and Mrs. 
Matthews will make their depositions to the 
same effect. They shall come to you as soon as 
we return to the castle.” 

There wasan air of gentle authority about 
the girl that surprised her listeners, but which 
accorded well with her imperial young beauty. 
Mrs. Ingestre did not resent it. 

She had long cherished an opinion that Alex 
wag of high birth, even if not. actually noble, and 
she thought her present attitude rather becom- 
ing than otherwise. 

Nevertheless, she did not quite approve her 
interest in the tragedy. 

“T should like a couple of links of that chain, 
Mr. Dalton,” said Alex. “Please cut them off 
and give them to me yourself.” 

The rector wonderingly obeyed, easily detach- 
ing the two links required. 

**T think this matter should be left to Lord 
Mountheron,” said Mrs. Ingestre, disapprov- 
ingly. “He is the most interested. The 
Castle belongs to him, and of course this relic is 
his also. It seems like treachery to him to 
bring this evidence—if it is evidence—to a 
brother justice.” 

“Miss Strange has done well in losing no 
time in placing this relic in safe keeping, 
madame.” 

«Do you think it really of any account ?” 

“ It may not be ; and again it may be of the 
greatest possible moment,” declared the rector. 
“Lord Stratford Heron lies in a dishonoured 
grave in a foreign land; he left no child to in- 
herit his shame; even his wife procured a 
divorce from him; but hundreds of people who 
knew and loved him will rejoice to have his 
name cleared from the foul stain resting upon 
it, and Lord Mountheron will rejoice equally 
with them all, for the stain upon his escutcheon 
must be terrible to him. With his keen regard 
for justice, he will move heaven and earth, to 
use an old saying, to fix the guilt where it 
properly belongs.” 

* But the chain may prove to have belonged 
to Lord Stratford Heron,” persisted Mrs. In- 
gestre, who had seen no reason to change her 


convictions as to Lord Stratford’s guilt. “Or 
the murdered marquis.” 
‘“We must prove it, then,” said Alex. “1 


am determined to discover to whom it did be- 
long.” 

Mr. Dalton sealed the packet and wrote out 
the depositions, which Alex and Mrs. Ingestre 
signed. 

He locked both packet and documents care- 
fully in his private desk, while Alex put the 
two links of chain she had retained in her 
purse, 

“This all seems, ‘ much ado about nothing,’ ” 
said Mrs. Ingestre, diseontentedly. “I do not 
know whether to blame myself for yielding to 
Miss Strange’s whim or not, but having doneso 
much, I must write to the marquis by to-night’s 
post, and tell him all that has occurred.” 

“TI beg you not to do so, madame,” said Mr. 
Dalton. “Leave the story untold until he re- 
turns. I will then tell him myself, and he will 
discuss with me what is to be done.” 

«‘ Pardon me,” said Alex, the colour rising to 
her pale cheeks, “but I must enjoin the most 
absolute secrecy upon you both until I bid you 
speak. It was I who discovered the chain ; let 
me have my own way about it. You will not 
refuse me, Mrs. Ingestre, I know ?” 

And she looked pleadingly at the lady. 

«IT don’t pretend to understand you, my dear, 
but I will keep silent, if you wish. But what do 
you intend to do?” 

«That I cannot tell yet, Sup I only 
say suppose—that Lord Stratford Heron is still 
alive? And suppose that the finding of this 
bit of chain will, tend to fix the guilt. of the 
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murder upon some person hitherto unsuspected?” 
—and Alex thought of Pierre Renaud and his 
passion for jewellery. ‘ What then ?” 

“What then?” echoed the rector. “ His 
name would be cleared ; he would be weleomed 
back by the whole country; people would carry 
him to the castle in triumph in their arms. 
They could not do enough for him to prove'their 
repentance for believing him guilty, and their 
joy at his restoration. 
quis of Mounthercn!” 

Tam glad that no such possibility exists,’ 
said Mrs. Ingestre. “I did nof know him very 
well, and I certainly should not wish Rowland 
turned out to make rcom for him. "he tragedy 
was terrible, but it is past; Lord Stratford is 
dead; no one can be further harmed by his 


’ 


shame; and Rowland is the rightful lord of | 


Mountheron. Tt is well for us all that Lord 
Stratford is dead !” 

“His name may yet be cleared, however,” 
said the rector. “I have no doubt that he is 
dead, but if it might be, in His good providence, 
that he were yet alive on this earth, and if his 
name might be cleared, and he restored to his 
own, I would gladly die. ‘The lad was very dear 
tome. <A nobler heart than his never beat in 
human bosom. If he yielded to no mad inypulse 
to seek his brother’s blood, if he was a guiltless 
martyr, then I say the Lord have mercy upon 
us all who turned from him in his hour of 
need !”” 

The rector spoke with a profound solemnity 
that brought tears to the eyes of his visitors. 

“Tf he was wronged,” said Mrs. Ingestre, 
such wrongs tan never be ri¢hted ; it is impos- 
sible that they should be. Bui Il will say nothing 
of all this until vou bid me, my dear. I suppose 
I may wonder at your singular interest in the 
matter ?” 

Alex did not answer. 

Her heart was full of exultation, the holy 


triumph of a loving child, over the discovery she | 


had already made. 

She helieved that the chain, of which she had 
found a fragment, would prove to have belonged 
to Pierre Renaud. 

“I have made a great advance,” she thought, 
“in my search—a bound towards success. Oh, 
if I could see papa! I must not remain inactive. 
The murderer may escape, or he may destroy 
me. I must go on with my work!” 

“We will'not detain you longer, Mr. Dal- 
ton,” said Atex, arising. “I hope to see you 
again soon upon this subject. Ishall go up to 
London to-morrow, but I shall return very soon, 
probably with Lady Vivian Clyffe, to Clyffe- 
bourne.” 

“Must you go so soon, my dear ?” asked Mrs. 
Ingestre, in dismay. 

Alex answered gravely in the affirmative. She 
was isrpatient to test the former ownership of 
the relic she had found. 


** You ought not to travel unattended, Alex,” | 


said her friend. “You aré too young and beau- 
tiful to go up to town alone. I think I will go 
with you. I have long been wishing ‘to consult 


Sir Henry Hulburt in regard to my liver, and | 


this isa good opportunity. I shall bring you 
back with me, you may be sure.” 

“May I ask the cause of your deep interest 
in the Mountheron tragedy, Miss Strange ?” 
asked the rector, who read in the girl’s face and 
manner a mystery that piqued his curiosity. 


«You may, at some future time,” was the | 


quiet answer. “TI am afixious to see a creat 
wrong righted, a ereat injustice reversed, a 
noble name cleared ye 

“The whim or caprice of a romantic ¢irl,” 
said Mrs. Ingestre, also arising. “Rowland will 
be as anxious as anyone to clear his kinsman’s 
name—if itcan be done—but that is beyond 
possibility.” ; 

The two ladies took their leave. 

As the carriage rolled away in the gloom and 





rain, Mr. Dalton looked after it through his | 


blurred windows, and said to himself 
“That girl’s enthusiasm is infectious. What 
if Lord Stratford Heron lives! What if he be 
proved innocent of that crime, and come to his 
own again? Stranger things have happened. 
t is best that Rowland Ingestre shall not know 


And he would be Mar- | 


of her discovery at present. How will she: find 
out to whom that bit of chain belonged? And 
who is she? She has the features of the Mount- 
heron race. One might almost think her a 
member of the family. Strange, how, after all 
these years the tragedy crops up again! But 
what can that girl mean to do?” 





(To be Continued.) 





| THE WRONG WAY. 








Frw men respect girls who are ready to be 
woced. The custom prevalent among a 
| cervain class of young ladies of asking directly, 
| or indirectly, the attentions of young gentlemen, 
jis not an admirable custom. “My son,” 
| said a lady to me, not long since, “is much pre- 
| judiced against a young girl, whom I admire, 
because she is constantly sending him notes, 
inviting him to be her escort here and there, 
and planning to have him with her.” A modest, 
| dignified reserve, which is neither prudery nor 
| affectation, should distinguish your manner to 
| gentlemen. ‘Too great familiarity and too evi- 
| dent pleasure in the society of young men are 

errors into which no delicate and pure-minded 
girl should fall, if they desire to retain the re- 
| spect of the opposite sex. 





DO IT FIRST. 


— 





It is the lament of every man’s life that he 
| has left so many things undone. So it has 
ever becn. Must it always continue to be 


so? 


The regret arises not so much from not having 
time to do what should be done as from per- 
mitting things to interfere with the doing of it: 
| «We have left undone those things which we 
| ought to have done, and we have done those 
| things which we ought not to have done.” This 
is a formal part in the worship of the church of 
England. 

Now in itself it contains a germ of wisdom ; 
for it suggests a reason why so many things 
that ought to have been done have been left 
undone, to wit: becanse the person has been oc- 
cupied about something else. And this leads 
directly to the lesson which we wish to incul- 
cate: Whatever imperatively demands to be 
done, do it before you do anything else. Don’t 
| wait. Don’t postpone. Do it first. 
| If people will do all the things. which ought 
| to be done first they will have little occasion 
| for regrets over doing things that ought not 
| to be done, for they will have no time to do 
them. 


| You havea duty to perform, do it first, before 
you take time to do anything else, or to think of 
anything else. Let this be your rule, and you 
| will be surprised to find how the day, the week, 
the month, the year—your life—will be filled 
with good deeds. 


| 
| 
| 





HOW A WOMAN BUYS MEAT. 


) 


| 





THERE is so much of “human natur” in the 
| following, that we doubt not many of our fair 
readers will gently smile, if not “laugh right 
out,” as they read it: 

When a woman enters a butcher’s-shop to 
select a piece of meat for dinner, she has her 
mind made up to take mmtton roast. There- 
fore, when the butcher rubs his hands, and 
asks what she will have, she promptly replies : 

“Tl take some of that mut—” 

She stops there. 

Her eye has caught sight of ham, and she 
suddenly decides to take ham. 

“Best ham I ever saw, 
much ?” 

“ Well, you may give me three p—. 


madame, how 


don’t know, either. My husband was saying he’d 
like some sausage.” 





Well, I. 





“Plenty, madame. Now, then, how much wil] 
you have ?” 

‘* Tt’s pork sausage, is it ?” 

« Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, I suppose a pound would be enough 
for our small family ; bua—but—” 

“ Shall I weigh a pound, madame.” 

“Twas wondering if a veal pot-pie wouldn’t 
suit him better,” she answered. ‘“ You have 
veal, I suppose ?” 

«Oh, yes, madame; here’s'a splendid bit of 
veal, as good apiece as I ever saw.” 

“ Yes, that does look like veal,” she says, lift- 
ing it up. ; 

** And you'll take it ?” 

** Let’s see, she muses. “ Y—no, I guess not. 
I'd better take pork chops.” 

* Nice chops—how much ?” he asks. 

“One of those slices will weigh a pound, I 
suppose ?” ' 

‘About a pound, madame.” 

* And it was a young hog ?”" 

* Quite youngish, madame. 

« And you cut the rind off ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

Well,” she says, heaving a deep sigh, “I 
guess you may give me some beefsteak—some 
that’s nice, and be’ sure and cut all the bone 
out !” 

And she’s only been half an hour coming to 
the point. 


” 





NUMBER OF EGGS PER ANNUM. 
(From the Principal Varieties of Poultry.) 





Arter repeated experiments with the different 
varieties of chickens, and comparison with others 
who have experimented in ‘the same direction, 
I have concluded that the laying capabilities of 
the principal varieties are about as follows: 

Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins—Eggs, 
seven to the pound ; lay 130 per annum. 

Dark Brahmas—Eggs, eight to the pound ; 
lay 120 per annum. 

Black, White and Buff Cochins—Eggs, 
to the pound, lay 115 per annum. 

Plymouth Rocks—Egegs, eight to the pound ; 
lay 150 per annum. 

Houdans—Eggs, eight to the pound; lay 150 
per annum. 

La Fleche—Eggs, seven to the pound; lay 
130 per annum. 

Greve Cours—Eggs, eight to the pound; lay 
140 per annnm. 

Black Spanish—Eggs, seven to the pound ; 
lay 140 per annum. " 

Leghorns—LEggs, eight to the pound ; lay 160 
per annum. 

Hamburgs—Eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 150 
per annum, 

Polish—Eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 125 per 
annum. 

Dominiques—Eggs, nine to the pound; lay 
135 per annum. 

Games—Eggs, nine to the pound; lay 130 per 
annum. 

Bantams—Eggs, sixteen to the pound; lay 
90 per annum. 

Account of the cost of the food consumed by 
each variety not kept.-—Fannie Field, in “ Ohio 
Farmer.” 
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THE CRUELTY OF SUICIDE. 





Ip anyone ever, ina moment of despondency,. 
feels a temptation to put an end to his own. life 
too strong to be controlled by any regard for 
himself, he might, one would suppose, be re- 
strained by a consideration of the unspeakable 
suffering which his rash act mustin inflict upon 
others. 

No one is sole proprietor of himself, and ke 
who acts upon the theory that he is, overlocks 
the interest of others in him which he has no 
right to disregard. Suicide is an act of the 
greatest cruelty toward the family and friends 
of the victim. 

Possibly the young man who killed himself a 
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short time ago, on the day appointed for his 
wedding, weakly imagined that the dramatic cir- 
cumstances attending his death would throw a 
glamour over his terrible crime of self-destruc- 
tion; but he was cruel to the last degree toward 
his affianced and all others whose affections 
were entwined around him. A slight degree of 
unselfish consideration for the feeling of others 
would, it seems to us, arrest the hand of the 
most determined suicide. 





TRUE CHEERFULNESS. 





Aone with humility we ‘should cultivate 
cheerfulness. Humility has no connection with 
pensive melancholy or timorous dejection. While 
the truly humble guard against the distraction 
of all violent passions and inordinate cares, they 
cherish a cheerful disposition of mind. There 
cannot, indeed, be genuine cheerfulness without 
the approbation of our heart. While, however, 
we pay a sacred regard to conscience, it must be 
enlightened and directed by reason and revela- 
tion. And happy are the individuals who can 
say, “our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that, in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, we have ,bad our conversation in the 
world.” 

An approving mind will contribute greatly to 
cheerfulness, and that equanimity which results 
from it, from trust in Him, and from the hope 
of a blessed immortality, is equally remote from 
sour dissatisfaction, desponding melancholy, and 
frivolous hilarity. It smooths our path and 
sweetens our cup, rendering duty easy and afflic- 
tion ‘light. 





A WOODLAND NYMPH. 


o—_—___— 








“A Woopianp Nyurpnr, as I:live, A Greck 
goddess come back to this nineteenth century. 
What a lovely face and figure.” 

Such were the exclamations that rose to the 
lips. of Standish Brock, but which the near pre- 
sence of the nymph apostrophised prevented 
him, the thoroughbred ‘gentleman that he was, 
from giving nudible utterance to. 

Standish Brock had always meant tomarry 
some pretty, innocent creature, unspoiled by 
contact or even acquaintance with the world, 
who would not give so much asa thonght to his 
money, or better yet, who should not even know 
that he possessed a fortune. 

But if it be true, “that whom first we love 
we seldom wed,’’ it is still truer that if we defer 
the pleasant madness ill after twenty-five, we 
seldom select an object in the least resembling 
our early ideal. 

So Brock discovered—he was seven-and- 
twenty—when he met Clara Wade, and ended by 
doing, or to speak accurately, began by doing 
what, when he first learned that he should meet 
her, had told himself was impossible—he fell in 


dove with her. 


This meeting took place at Oakley, a quiet 
little place, and about the last spot where their 
respective acquaintances would have expected 
either to go. 

It was an unspoiled, unmodernised village. 
Miss Wade went there with her aunt, because 
the physicians had ordered afew months of en- 
tire quiet, and fresh mountain air, for the last 
mentioned lady, and her husband, Mr. Crosby, 
owned an old house in the outskirts of Oakley, 
which he had taken good care not. to visit since 
the days of his boyhood, until he took the 
partner of his ‘bosom thither, and—left her as 
quickly as possible. 

Standish went, becanse he chanced to hear of 
the distant nook, and it was so far beyond the 
confines of the world, that he would run no risk 
of meeting acquaintances, and could get out of 
the reach of three affectionately persecuting 
sisters, each of whom was determined to marry 
him to some paragon of her own. 

He felt disgusted and injured, when, just after 





he had been days enough in his retreat to hate | 


to leave it, he heard that the Crosbys had come, 
the night before. 

He resolved torun away. He had known the 
husband and wife a couple of years earlier, and 
though they had met but little since it would be 
impossible, he knew, to avoid being civil to 
them if he remained. 

“Can’t one ever be let alone?” she said, 
crossly, to himself... “Just when I have found 
a safe retreat must I tumble 4m this way on 
acquaintances? I will be off bythe late train. 
I'll take a last turn in my fawourite haunts, 
down by the brook, and through the woods and 
over ‘the hill, and so back to the hotel. Then 
T’ll make a morning call on the Croshys, for I 
can’t do less, and tell them my trunk és packed, 
and I’m so sorry, and all that; and #o make my 
escape by the night express.” 

But fate was too much for Standish Brock. 
He had followed the little trout-brook for @ Wit, 


and had tmrmned into a favourite wood-path, | 


when, all at once, he came upon such a vision 
of loveliness, that, almost involuntarily, ihe 
uttered the exclamation with which our story 
opens. 

What he sww was a fair young girl, sianply 
attired in white, who, hearing footsteps im tht 


Brock’s appireach. 

She held a book in her band as if she had 
been reading, which was mot exactly like a 
Nymph either; but then Standish Brock liked 
intelligent, cultivated women, and not even a 
Greék goddess would have captivated him if she 
had been stupid or unlettered. 

What it is‘thatmakes us fall im dove no one 
can tell, least of ail ourselves ; andour hero was 
no wiser than the rest of us; but certain it is, 
that from that moment he was in love, over 
head and ears, with this fair stramger. 

Standish, as we hawe said, checked the admir- 
ing epithets that,rose‘to dis Tips; bet he lifted 
his hat and then passed.on, without more than 
a glance at the girl. het hasty look, however, 
was enough. 

Never before had he beheld such gorgeous- 
ness ina blonde. She was dazzlingily fair; she 
was like a beautiful white Hly that has grown 
and blossotaed in a tropical ‘clime. 

“TI wonder who she can be,” soliloqnised our 
hero. “She must be a stranger, for I ‘hawe 
never seen her before. After all I don’t think 
I'll go to-night. Perhaps I may, somehow, make 
her acquaintance if I stay. At any rate, Pll 
put off.a decision till to-morrow, and merely tell 
the Crosbys Lam waiting for letters to decide 
my future movements.” 

Later im the day he made his call. He had 
hardly paid his compliments to Mrs. Crosby 
when the door opened, and into the room walked 
the fair stranger of the wood. 

“ This is my friend, Miss Wade, Clara Wade,” 
said the hostess, “‘ who is spending the summer 
with us. Mr. Brock, Miss Wade. Clara, Mr. 
Brock.” 

Then they fell into conversation. From the 
very first moment Standish yielded himself up, 
unresistingly, to the spell of her soft, languid 
manner; her low, lazy voice; her luminous 
eyes; the voluptuous witchery of her person- 
ality. When he left the room.he had abandoned 
all thought of prosecuting his travels. He was 
madly, passionately in love. 

And yet he did not like the Crosbys, and was 
amazed that this divine goddess, this magnifi- 
cent oriental lily, should be domesticated with 
them. 

Wherever the Cresbys lived, it was always in 
the gayest set to be found. Mr. Crosby called 
himself a broker—he was simply a gambler, 
only he played with stocks instead of cards. 

Sometimes he was very rich, sometimes very 
poor, but in either case the lavish expenditure 
went on just the same. People told all sorts of 
dreadful stories about him, and did not spare 
his handsome wife, but they were immensely 
popular, notwithstanding, and kept their place 
in spite of debts and gossip. 

Standish remembered now that he had heard 
of Miss Wade, though he had never met her. 
It was said that she had no fortune to mention, 
but this did not hinder the fact that she was 





courted and adored, and might, scores of times, 
have married title, or money, or both. 

She was two-and-twenty, now, and what she 
was waiting for no feminine mind could con- 
ceive. 

There was not even the pleasure of thinking 
that she had waited too long, for she was more 
beautiful than at seventeen, and looked as 
fresh as if she had just wakened from an en- 
chanted sleep, instead of havimg run the 
gauntlet of elegant dissipation, in every capital 
that could be named. 

Six weeks went by co rapidly that they 
searcely seemed more than so many days to 
Standish Brock. 

At the end of this time he was forced to go 
away for awhile. 

This absence lasted a fortnight, and his rest- 
Yessness' and loneliness wonld have convinced 
iim, had he needed to be convinced, that 
his neeting with Clara Wade had openeda mew 
era in his li!e. 

The mom. nt he was xt liberty he returned to 
Oakey; returned aln..st against his will; for 


ke more he saw of Miss Wade the less he 


thought she would make him hrppy as his 


| ‘wife, amd yet the more madly he loved her. 
quiet nook, rose startled to herfeet, at Stemdish | 


ght up, as she had been, worldly and 
fond of pleasure and excitement as her mode of 
life showed her to he, she was the very reverse 
of his ideal. 

The very reverse, except in books; and there 
she was all-powerful with him. Struggle as he 
might—argue as he would—he loved her—and 
he went back to find her more fascinating and 
bewildering than ever. 

He was not the first mam who, has founda 
woman's personality too much for his philosophy. 

Before autumn came he had sealed his fate 
—had asked Clara Wade to join her future with 
his, and she had consented. 

He was happy—too happy, he told himself, it 
was tather like the intoxication produced by 
some subtle drug than the Gilm, reasoning, 
reasonable ‘sentiment which ought to be the 
basis of mutual affection in the indissoluble re- 
lation of marriage. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crosby were over 
leased when they were informed of the en- 


F mt. 

O Phey had wanted Clara tomarry Percy West- 
ford, possessed of thousands, who might easily 
be drawn into some of the broker’s numerous 
ventures, whereas Standish Brock abhorred 
speculation and set his face, like a flint, against 
the most cautious and insidious whispers. 

Crosby did not like him, personally, which was 
natural enough, as no two persons could have 
been more different in every respect, and Brock 
felt a positive aversion towards the man, as 
their acquaintance progressed during the visits 
which Mr. Crosby made to the village. 

The wife was young still, excessively pretty, 
clever and amusing,*but Standish disliked her 
even more heartily than he did her husband. 
The wily Jady, when he saw how matters were 
likely to go between Clara and him, had done 
her best to inveigle Standish into a flirtation, 
which might irrevocably ruin his chances with 
Clara by rousing the strong pride that lay at 
the bottom of her nature, and of whose potency 
her aunt had a more accurate knowledge than 
Brock possessed. 

But she failed completely, and, of course, the 
failure did not leave her too kindly disposed to- 
ward her niece’s suitor; still, both she and her 
mate owned a great deal of the astuteness of 
the serpent, and accepted the inevitable with a 
very tolerable grace. 

“He is pleasant, handsome, intellectual and 
all that, but [ think you Might have done 
better,” Mrs. Crosby said to Clara. 

“In what way ?” the young lady asked. 

“Percy Westford is ever so much richer-— 

« And an idiot !” 

“Not a bad thing for a husband to be,” re- 
turned Mrs. Crosby. “If I had to marry again 
I would certainly select an idiot.” 

«Tf such an event should happen to me, per- 
haps I should feel so, but for a first venture I do 
not feel inclined to try it,” said Clara, with a 
provoking composure, whereby she ofien 
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irritated her relation. “ Tastesdiffer—I prefer, 
for a husband, a man with brains, to an idiot, 
especially when I happen to have given him my 
heart.” 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Crosby, with a shudder, “ if 
you come to romance I cannot pretend to follow 
you, and you must excuse me for saying that 
you are the last girl in the world I should have 
believed capable of such folly.” 

“IT think I should not have believed it of my- 
self a few months ago,” Clara aaswered, quietly. 
« But, after all, we need not discuss that part 
of the matter! Even in a worldly point of view 
Iam making an excellent marriage, so try to be 
satisfied.” 

Mrs. Crosby had no mind to offend her niece ; 
it was better she should marry. The broker 
had managed to get hold of Clara’s little for- 
tune, and had lost the larger portion of it, so 
neither the aunt nor he wasin a position to 
attempt any airs of authority with the young 
lady. But Mrs, Crosby could solace herself a 
little by sneering in secret over Clara’s attempts 
at poetical fancié. 

“If the man should happen to lose his for- 
tune,” she thought, “we should see how fast 
all her pretty ideas would fly away! Such non- 
sense—to try to impose upon me, too, who 
know her so well !” 

Oddly enough, the person who shared Mrs. 
es suspicions was Standish Brock him- 
self. 

Even in the midst of his happiness—and he 





was very happy—he had many dark, troubled 
hours, wherein he debated, in every shape, that | 


question—would Clara hove consented to marry 
him had he not been co rich a man ? 

Careless as she seemed—unobservant even, as 
a rule, of what was passing about her—few 
things escaped that young lady’s keen percep- 
tions. 

She read the state of her lover’s mind as 
clearly as if he had put his fearsinto words, yet 
she was scarcely hurt by the knowledge, and 
certainly not in the slightest degree offended by 
those doubts, which almost any other woman 
would have considered an insult, and which one, 
not quite sure of her own motives, would have 
resented with special keenness. 

In the beginning of the engagement Standish 
had plesded for an early marriage, but this was 
rendered out of the question by the sudden 
death of Mrs, Crosby’s sister. 

The aunt and Clara were, of course, plunged 
into the depths of mourning, which a relic of bar- 
baric custom still forces upon us all, though 
why, when such grief assails us, we should in- 
tensify our pain by covering ourselves with con- 
stantly reminding sables, instead of going forth 
in search of mental distraction, is more than I 
am able to understand. 

Before spring Standish Brock was a ruined 
man. 

A series of almost inconceivable disasters 
overtook him, and he awoke one morning to the 
agreeable consciousness that, after his liabilities 
were settled, if he possessed a few hundreds to 
help him on his way to employment of some 
“ort it was all he had in the world. 

His personal plans were quickly formed; one 


painful duty remained ; to acquaint his fiancée 
with what had happened, and offer her, as 
he was bound to do, a release from her en- 
gagement. 

But nothing flies so fast as reports of such 
misfortunes. 

Rumours had reached Clara through Mr. 
Crosby, before Standish eame to her with his 
story. 

« Poor fellow,” said the aunt. “TI hope it is 
not true, but if so, of course, there is only 
one kindness you can show him—set him 
free.” 

All Clara replied was: 

“ You need not fear that I shall do anything 
to add to his troubles.” 

Then Brock came with his revelations. Clara 
received him so exactly with her customary 
manner that he could not suppose any tidings 
had reached her, though he had hoped some 
whisper might have done so, and thus made his 
task a little easier. - 

It seemed to him that he had never seen he 
look so beautiful—ah, it was hard to lose her— 
and he must—he knew that in advance—he 
must! 

Yet, knowing this, his great love and pain 
Kept him from feeling any bitterness toward 

er. 


He had no right now to ask this peerless crea- 
So he tried to tell his news, but, between ex- 
citement, suffering, nerves overtasked by sl 
the inextricable jumble of his business matters, 
he realised no more what he was saying—calm 
under the influence of hashbeesh. 
Miss Wade sat perfectly quiet, with her great 
a little pale, but there was no other show of 
emotion. 
“perhaps it would be better for all our sakes 
that you should give me some reason.” 
you must know that I would do anything for 
your sake! But it is for you—you—I know you 
sure, I shall never blame you——” 
«One moment,” she interrupted. “ At least, 
“Don’t you understand?” he groaned. “I 
have told you that I am ruined.” 
rose from her seat now, went up to him and laid 
her hand on his shoulder, with a manner more 
“T had heard it, however. I am very sorry for 
you, Standish! But see, it is only a loss of 
as it seems, it is not quite the end of the world, 
after all.” 
eagerly at her, with troubled eyes, which showed 
that he scarcely knew what. significance to give 
still resting on his shoulder, but she did not 
speak. 

“So much is left me!. Do not think I mean 
to complain—do not believe that I shall ever 

“Blame me for what?” she asked, when he 
came to a full stop, though his sentence was not 
ment you this morning, either on the clearness 
or the correctness of your sentences! I do not 
you want.” 

He tried to speak calmly; he was horribly 
sation did not greatly facilitate his ability to 
explain. 
he said; “‘that you should put me and my feel- 
ings out of the question.” 
with a little bitterness: 

“Tecan easily promise that, being a woman.” 





ture to join her destiny with his. 

less nights, and weary, hopeless plodding amid 
as he seemed—than if he had been: talking 
eyes fixed full upon his face—perhaps she grew 

“You wish me to release you,” she saad, 

“No,” he cried. “Not for me—you know— 
cannot marry me—I am not so mad—oh, be 
will you tell me why ?” 

“No, you had not told me,” sho said. She 
caressing and tender than she had ever shown. 
money! You are young—clever—strong—bad 

“No; at least, I can work,” he said, gazi 
to her words. She kept her place, her hand 

After a little, he continued : 
blame you.” 
finished. “Really, Standish, I cannot compli- 
in the least understand what you mean, or what 
ashamed of his own weakness, but. that sen- 

“That you should decide for your happiness,” 

He stopped again; she added, quickly, and 

Was the bitterness caused by her scorn of her 
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own and her sex’s weakness, or was it reproach 
to his suspicious character ? Even in the hurry 
of his thoughts, he asked himself the question, 
though vaguely, and found no response. Then 
he heard his own voice, slow and difficult, 


saying: ‘ f 

“You will do what is wisest, best, too, for 
your peace, I am sure.” 

“My peace!” she repeated. “And you, 
Standish, what do you wish ?” 

« Whatever is for your happiness,” he said. 

She smiled; her face looked perplexed, even 
irritated, but a strange tenderness softened it 
more and more. 

He did not glance towards her—it was too 
hard to gaze upon that bewildering beauty, and 
know that it was lost to him. 

“T did not mean to——I——” 

** You will not say that you don’t want me to 
leave you,” she continued, “so I must ask you 
to let me stay—does that content you ?” 

He could not credit his ears ; nothing in the 
course of the dream, in which he had seemed 
living since his trouble struck him, had seemed 
so dream-like as this assurance, so unexpected, 
so out of keeping with the judgment which, 
even while loving her, he had formed of her 
character. 

At first he could not believe ; when he did 
realise the truth, of course he was “the 
happiest man in the world” —for a little 
while. 

When the Crosbys learned that Clara meant 
to persist in her engagement they were quite 
beside themselves with indignation and horror, 
but Miss Wade had only one answer to give to 
her aunt’s expostulations : 

T was not engaged to Standish Brock’s 
money—since he is not lost, my engagement 
Bolds good.” 

«But you cannot be married.” 

“Not at present, certainly; at least he 
thinks not, though, as for myself, I am quite 
réady.” 

” Y dsctive, Clara, such a declaration is posi- 
tively unfeminine !” 

Perhaps it is, but at all events it is what I 
feel.” a 

“T consider it downright cruelty on your part 
to hamper the poor fellow by keeping him to his 
engagement.” 

*T certainly used neither threats or persua- 
sions,” returned Clara, laughing; “he was free 
to cast’'me off if he chose—I should not have 
brought a breach of promise suit against 

m.” ; 
“You are about as fit to be the wife ofa 
poor man as you are to—to make your living by 
dancing on a tight rope,” cried’Mrs. Crosby, 
becoming absurd in her similes from sheer 
angér. 

“That, remains to be proved. But, perhaps, 
I'may not have to try—he may make a for- 

une.” , 
> “Tn twenty’ years, say—do you mean to 
wait?’ demanded her aunt, with scorn. 

“Oh, yes, if it is necessary.” 

You are’mad,” returned the elder lady. 

“Everybody is said to be more or less 
mad,” laughed the provoking girl, philosophers 
tell us the only difference is in the degree.” 

“© T'vow I should like toshake you!’’ whimpered 
Mrs: Crosby, forgetting her good manners, and 
allowing her agitation to assume a dangerdusly 
hysterical form. ‘ 

“T ath afraid you cannot, either physically or 
morally,” replied “Clara. “Perhaps we had 
better not talk ary more, just at present, 
xboutthe matter—you will grow accustomed to 
itin time.” 

“JT should think there would be time!’ Why 
long béfore “he can'claim you; you will be a 
yéllow, scrawny old maid !” 

“Tf am more likely to grow fat than scrawny. I 
inherit the misfortune from my mother’s 
family,” returned Clara, rather cruelly, for Mrs. 
Crosby was threatened ‘with & preponderance of 
adipose matter, and was obliged to take great 
pains to subdue it, so naturally this thrust ren- 
dered her more angry. 

The days passed rapidly. Standish‘ Brock 
Was about to sail for Australia. He had obtained 





‘know how they were to take care of her. 





a situation in a house in Melbourne, the partners 
of which were personal friends. 

“I might have had a share in the business,” 
he told Clara, “if I could have raised two thou- 
sand pounds—but that is simply out of the 
question” 

Miss Wade tried to hint that she was still pos- 
sessed of some money, which she was at liberty 
to employ in any manner she pleased, but he 
would not even understand her meaning, so 
with her usual quiet way of allowing people to 
take their own course she dropped the matter, 
and did not return to it again. 

I spare you a description of the parting scene 
between the lovers—indeed, I am sorry to say 
that Clara Wade behaved with so much com- 
posure that her aunt took heart of grace, and 
believed that the girl’s professed clinging to her 
engagement was only by way of letting the poor 
fellow down easily, and Brock himself went 
away, beset by his fears. 

Very soon after his departure affairs reached 
a crisis between Miss Wade and her relatives. 
Mr. Crosby had pressing need for money, and 
wished to lay hands on what was left of Clara’s 
—some three thousand pounds. 

He was informed by the young lady that she 
had lately made a reinvestment of her capital, 
and was unable to touch it. 

The husband and wife were furious, and their 
anger was increased by the utter failure of a 
hope they had entertained that Clara could be 
persuaded to accept Percy Westford. The young 
millionaire again laid his heart and fortune at 
her feet, and was. refused with such peremp- 
toriness, that it gave his addled brains quite a 
shock. 

She treated him to a lecture, in which she 
stigmatised his conduct as impertinent to her- 
self and downright treachery to the man whom 
he had called his friend, since he’ knew that 
her engagement to Standish Brock had not been 
broken. . / 

So, civil war broke out in the house of the 
Crosbys—or: rather a battle, and conducted in a 
decidedly uncivil mannér on the part of the 
married couple. 

They appealed to her heart—her sense of 
duty—Mr. Crosby was on the verge of ruin—he 
had no hope, except in*Perey Westford; and 
that gentleman would only give aid otf con- 
dition that he received Miss Wade’s hand asa 
reward. 

“ Anything in my power I would gladly do,” 
Clara said, ‘but I cannot sell body and soul for 
time and eternity.” 

Mr. Crosby informed her that such talk was 
not only indelicate, but downright blasphemy, 
and she answered him by a look which revealed 
such scornful wonder and doubt of the possi- 
bility of his being shocked by either enormity, 
that he would, have ‘liked to torture her 
through this world and the next as a punish- 
ment: 

“ All your fine-talk only means that you will 
do nothing!’ ‘cried Mrs.’ Crosby, ‘finding’ her 
mate speechless under Clara’s last stab. “ You 
are the most ungrateful creature that ever 
breathed! We have brought you up like our 
own daughter—you have been petted—spoiled 
—every caprice gratified—and this is the way 
you repay us.” 

But even at this pass Miss Wade would not be 
provoked into doirg what: almost any other 
person would have done—reminding the lady 
that ‘said petting had borne somewhat heavily 
on her own pocket, since thousands of her 
money had disappeared during the spoiling 
process: 

Finally, they:told her that they did not even 
know how the house and its expenditures were 
to be carried on—a plain hint that they did not 
To do 
the pair justice, I must say, that neither 
dreamed of sending the young lady adrift, 
or changing matters in any way—they only 
hoped: to frighten’ her into aceepting Percy 
Westford. 

The result of the attack by her relations, and 
her meditations consequent thereupon, was very 
different from that which the aunt and uncle had 
expected. 








“The truth is,” said Mrs. Crosby, “she only 
persists from obstinacy. She knows she can 
never marry that man; she wants an excuse to 
be forced into giving him up. She means to 
lay the blame on us, and we must give her good 
reason. Have a little patience—it will all end 
as we wish. I must keep that ridiculous Percy 
from flying off at.a tangent.” 

Mrs. Crosby was a shrewd woman, but she 
deceived herself at this juncture. 

Probably no two people were ever more 
thoroughly astounded than this pair of mam- 
mon worshippers some three days after their 
first appearance in the characters of early 
Christian martyrs for their niece’s benefit. 

At the close of dinner she informed them that 
on Saturday she should sail for France—it was 
Thursday evening when she vouchsafed ‘he 
information. 

Old Madame D’Espoug was going back to 
France, and she, Clara Wade, was to ac- 
company her in the character of paid com- 
panion. 

Her hearers sat speechless, 

** So you are relieved from any anxiety on my 
account,” Gontinued Miss Wade. “We have 
known dear old madame all our lives, and you 
can be sure that I shall have a happy home. I 
am quite able to perform the duties necessary, 
and it is a great relief to my mind to feel that 
I need not add to your present cares by remain- 
ing helpless on your hands.” 

t was.useless to aruge or plead. Goshe would, 
and go she did. 

So the first news which reached Standish 
Brock, after his arrival at Melbourne, was the 
tidings in this new phase of the existence of 
his betrothed. 

The next news thatcame was of a very agree- 
able nature. 

He had left the settlement of his affairs in 
the hands of a distinguished lawyer, who was 
one of his intimate friends. - 

Mr. Holden wrote him that, after arranging 
all liabilities—real or fancied, for in his terribly 
nice sénse of honour Brock had taken upon 
himself debts for which he could not be consi- 
dered accountable in the failure of the firm 
whereof he had been a sleeping partner—two 
thousand pounds remained and would be paid to 
his order. 

Standish had perhaps never been so happy in 
his life. 

His first letter to Clara in her foreign home 
informed her that he was a partner in the 
Melbourne House, and on the high road to for- 
tune. 

I will say for him that he worked like a 
dragon; and setting aside the pecuniary pros- 
perity upon which he entered rapidly, he found 
in work itself that pleasure which it is sure to 
give, when not accompanied by anxiety and 
care. 

Ah, well, I have told you a very poetical 
story so far as womanly devotion is concerned, 
now I must pass over a year, and show you what 
befell Standish Brock on the anniversary of his 
arrival in the Australian capital. 

He had gone to visit an acquaintance who 
lived in the ‘environs; a relative of whose had 
lately come out to Australia on a visit, and knew 
the Crosbys. 

During his stay at the house Standish saw a 
letter from Mrs. Crosby, in which she spoke of 
Clara Wade and the probability of her speedy 
marriage. 

At least she undoubtedly would so marry, the 
aunt wrote, if she could be set free from the 
engagement into which she had foolishly allowed 
herself to be inveigled, though certain over- 
strained scruples of delicacy prevented her 
taking the initiatory step towards obtaining her 
release. 

But the writer of that delectable epistle 
hoped and believed the.man himself would pos- 
sess honour and conscience enough to take the 
painful duty upon his own shoulders. 

Mrs. Crosby added that she was on the eve of 
joining Clara, and give the support of her com- 
panionship and counsels, 

Mrs. Crosby’s duty was plain, and she meant 
to fulfil it religiously. 
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So that very night Standish Brock wrote to 
Miss Wade—a short, curt letter, in which he 
begged her to consider their engagement at an 
end—neither referring to the tidings which had 
reached him, or givirg any information that 
could make his request appear actuated by other 
than personal motives. 

When the course of weeks allowed him to re- 
ceive a reply the mail brought a packet to his 
address—inside he found his own letters, but 
not so much asa line of Miss Wade’s writing ; 
however, any words would have been super- 
fluous—none could have been so decisive as 
this coritemptuous manner of ending their re- 
lationship. 

Four years went by—years during which 
Standish Brock was almost as completely se- 
vered from every association with his former 
life as if the ocean which separated him from 
his native land had been the tideless sweep of 
eternity. n 

Circumstances had made him rich. Certain 
tracts of land, which the firm had accepted in 
payment of a debt, proved to contain gold,and 
became a fortune to each of the partners. 

A sudden desire to visit home seized posses- 
sion of Standish. 

He sailed under the influence of his whim— 
at least, he called it so, and sneered at his own 
weakness in yielding thereto. 

Tt was the midtlle of summer when he ar- 
rived in his old home, and he did not fiad so 
much as one acquaintance in town. During 
these latter years of absence he held no com- 
munication even with his friend Holden, but 
now he lenged to see him again. 

He learned that the gentleman had married, 
and was spending a few months in land. 
Standish had nothing to do, so he departed 
without delay. 


Sc 


When he gave his name the servant recog- | 


nised it, saying that his master had been called 
out, but had bidden him ask the gentleman to 
wait—Mrs. Holden was at home, if he would 
walk in. 

So Standish did walk in; the footman opened 
the library door, and Brock found himself in 
the presence of Clara. 

She turned pale, but rose and came for- 
ward. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” she said, offering 
him her hand. ‘Mr. Holden told me that you 
were coming.” 

‘The room went round! Brock cursed his own 
folly, in a rapid mental parenthesis, and re- 
covered his voice. 

“T was not aware that I should meet an old 
acquaintance in Mrs. Holden,” he said, disagree- 
ably conscious that his smile was a mere gri- 
mace, and that his voice sounded as if his nec- 
kerchief were choking him. 

Miss Wade looked at him inquiringly. 

“TI beg you to accept my best wishes for your 
happiness, and that of your husband,” con- 
tinued he. 

Miss Wade smiled. 

“You must reserve your family congratula- 
tions,” she said, “ or rather, here.comes the lady 
who has a claim thereto.” 

And there appeared a pretty little woman, to 
whom Brock was duly presented, and this was 
Mrs. Holden. 

Her lord and master followed in a short time. 
Everybody was glad to welcome the returned 
wanderer, but before they had talked five 
minutes, the said wanderer lost what little pre- 
sence of mind remained to him, for he heard 
Mr. Holden address his lady guest as Miss 
Wade—she was not married ! 

When the two gentlemen were alone over 
their wine after dinner, Brock could no longer 
restrain himself, but when he began to ask 
questions Holden turned as savage as a bear. 
. “Who told you she was married ?” asked 

e. 

“ Her aunt wrote that she was to be re 

“Her aunt be—happy—you know she was 
married herself again, last winter, that brute 
of a Crosby having good-naturedly died.” 

«‘ And—and Miss Wade——” 

“ Has been teaching school.” 

« What !” 


> 








“Yes! See here, Master Brock, I fee! con- 
vinced that you have, in some way, beena pre- 
cious idiot ! Now tell me the story, for intimaie 
as Clara:is with us, we ‘have never dared open 
our lips.” 

So Brock told him about the aunt’s letter, and 
when he had finished Holden gave him a bit of 
startling information—the two thousand pounds 
he had received soon after reaching ‘Australia 
had.come from Clara. 

“So you had better pay your debt,” said the 
lawyer. “ There’s the lady now in the garden, 
if you like to ease your conscience.” 

I searcely think Brock deserved his happi- 
ness, for, do you know, that foolish Clara for- 
gave him ! 

“If you had only written,” he said. 

“TI could not do that,” she answered, “but I 
could wait for your eves to be opened—have you 
learned to trust. me at last ?” 

And Brock—but it is useless to tell you what 
they said or did—you can easily famcy his state 
of mind! 

They were married in a month—that was 
several years since, and if complete happiness 
can increase, it seemd to me that theirs does, 
as time goes on. 2. B.D. 








INTERESTING. 

Ir is not generally known that allthe Turkish 
ironclad ships, for which the Russians seem to 
have such a sudden fancy, fire their guns out of 
Sublime Porte-holes. —Judy. 

PEOPLE who dislike street music should live 
at the top of the Queen Anne’s Mansions, where 
they would only have the music of the tiles, in 
flats ! —dJudy. 

NEW OUTFITS FOR THE FLEET. 
Wide-awakes and shell jackets. —Judy. 
UNREASONABLE. 


Somz South London tradesmen have en- 
deavoured to get up an agitation in one of the 
local papers against the conduct of the Inspec- 
tor of Weights and Measures, on account of the 
sudden unexpectedness with which he pays his 
visits. These gentry should remember that it 
would matter nothing whether they were 
pounced upon suddenly or not, if they had not 
been lying in weight themselves. —Judy. 


Ir must have been an An erican school where 
the mistress told one of her big girls to “de- 
cline love.” The big girl simperingly replied : 
«Decline love, Miss Jones? Not me; I’d as 
soon think of declining marriage!” —Judy. 

READY. 
(Scene: The Prudential Assuzance Office.) 


Porrines (who has been a daily attendant at 
the office and has insured his life and everything 
he can think of six times over): ‘This time I 
want you to insure my happiness !” 

CuurkK (handing himform): “Then you had 
better make a proposal in the usual way.” 

—dJudy. 

A READER of “Mr. Verdant Green ” wants to 
know : 

“Tf all the descendants of the venerable 
Bede were to stand in a row, whether they could 
legitimately be called a ‘string of Bedes ?’” 

—Judy. 

* PATIENTS on a monument!’’ as the doctor 
observed, when he saw a statue erected to a 
man whose illness he had attended. 

—Judy. 

A revive fancier of our acquaintance says he 
bas an impersion that all cats originally came 
from Purr-sha. Oh! P’sha! —Judy. 


If a person were to ask a question, what two 
articles of stationery would he most likely 
make use of >—Ink quire. —Judy. 


Wuen Sloper began to study cookery, he 
opened his “Mrs. Glasse” at this remark: 
“First catch your hair !” 


Sloper hadn’t any 








hair left to speak of ; Mrs. S. had already caught 
it. —Judy. 
“Wr are coming to a pretty pass,” as the 
Russians said when they reached the Skipka. 
—Judy. 
Onty ill-natured persons could suggest that 
there was more rhyme and less reason about 
Poetical Weddings than any other kind. 
—Jnudy. 
DEAR. / 


A GenrnEman told a story the other day about 
his adventure at the “green table” at, Monaco. 
He had won £900, and was only waiting for his 
laundress to bring his twelve shirts home before 
he should start. 

The Jaundress, however, did not turn up at 
the appointed time, and, to while the hours 
away, he went into the Casino. 

Of course he played—and not only lost the 
£900 he had already won, but. £1,200 besides ; 
and now he says he wishes~he had left his 
shirts behind him, as they cost him £100 a-piece 
for the washing. 

A READY ANSWER. 


A apy who was buving a pair of pants for 
her son, on being asked by the salesman how 
large her boy was, Teplied : 

“About six inches taller and somewhat 
smarter than you are.” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


GreEenock.—The Liberals are not showing 
any fear, there being still three “ Richards” in 
the field, whe seem to have no fear whatever of 

he Opposition‘ whip.” 

Prrtu.—Mr. Charles M’Lean has issued his 
address. Begging-letter writers and others 
will please note it is 

C. M‘Lran, Esq., 
Glenearn, Perthshire, N.B. 
—Funny Folks. 
WILLIE’S QUESTION. 


“Manors, where do the cows get the milk ?” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming 
pan of ntilk which he had been intently regard- 
ing. 

“Where do you get your tears?” was the 
answer. 

After a thoughtful silence, he again broke 
out, “Mamma, do the -cows have to be 
thrashed.” 


THE RIGHT EXPRESSION. 


A eenriemMaN who isa sculptor, in a feeble 
way, was calling on a lady the other even- 
mg. a é 
“How do you manage to get the right facial 
expression?” she asked, referring to his -sta- 
tuettes. 

«Very simple,” he said; “I read a poem ex- 
pressing the passion I desire to portray ; then, 
as my face expresses rage or love, I plunge head- 
foremost into a mass of putty I have at hand. 
This retains the expression, and there you 
are.” 

NOT PLEASED. 

Tommy came home from school and handed to 
his father the teacher’s report on his: progress 
daring the month. 

«“ This is very unsatisfactory, Tom ; you’ve a 
very small number of good marks. I’m/not at 
all pleased with it.” 

“TI told the teacher you wouldn’t be, but he 
wouldn’t alter it.” , 


PULLBACES. 


“ Grorce has had a great many pullbacks in 
life,” says the young wife to her lady friend. 

And when the friend said, ‘‘ Yes, I saw’ him 
with one yesterday,” the young wife didn’t know 
what she meant by it. 

JOB A DOCTOR. 

« Papa,” asked a little six year old daughter 
of a physician, “wasn’t Job a doctor ?” 

I never heard that he was. Why?” 

-« Because mammasaid the other day she didn’t 
think you had any of the patients of Job.” 


Ons of the great features in secret orders is 
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the number of capital letters required for 
initials to represent their names or the titles of 
their officers; but a Washington society lays 
over them all in this regard, its name being: 
«The Ancient Order of the Sons and Daughters 
of Moses of-the United States and the World 
at Large.” 


We have just received ‘‘ Two Kisses,” from 
the publisher, per mail. We hope they will send 
the next “ Two Kisses” per female. 


He who most loudly condemns a newspaper 
for publishing personals about himself and 
family will sneak imto a news office when he 
thinks ‘no one is looking, buy half a dozen copies 
of the paper, mark the items and send them to 
out-of-town friends. Such a man is nota self- 
made idiot—nature saves him that trouble. 


CONSCIENCE. 


In struggling to make a dull-brained boy 
understand ‘what conscience is, a teacher finally 
asked : 

«What makes you feel uncomfortable after 
you have done wrong ?” 

“My papa’s big leather strap,” feelingly re- 
plied the boy. 

warm! 


3RIGHAM YouNG once appeared to a medium, 
and remarked : ‘ é 
«It’s pretty hot here, but nothing it like was 
in Salt Lake when I bought Amelia that sealskin 
sack and left the rest to turn their last year’s 
alpaca.” 
GOOb ADVICE. 


Mrs. Witxrns thinks of going to the circus, 
and her servant-girl tries to dissuade her. 

«If I were you, ma'am, I would not go.” 

** Why ?” 

«Oh, they have a horse that stops before the 
most foolish person in the audience, and suppose 
he should stop before you!” 


YANKEE DEW DROPS. 


“Wuy, Uncle Dewlittle, how dew you dew? 
Come in and rest a little while, dew. How does 
Aunt Hannah dew, and what is she dewing now, 
dew tell us about all the news? Come, dew sit 
up to the table, and dew as we dew; dew help 
yourself. and talk out; and dew not make me 
dew all the talking, for I shan’t dew it. Now, 
dew say something, dew.” 


CAT OR DOG. 


“«Mapame,” said the keeper at the door of 
one of our public gardens, “I cannot permit you 
to take your dog into the garden.” 

“Don’t you see, my good friend,” said the 
lady, -putting a couple of shillings into the 
keeper's hand, “that it is a cat, and not a 
dog ?” 

“Madame,” said the keeper, instantly soften- 
ing the tone of his voice, “I beg your pardon 
for my mistake ! I now see clearly by the aid of 
the pair of spectacles you have been so good as 
to give me that it is a cat, and not a dog.” 


PLEASE DON’T MENTION IT. 


An awkward young Englishman, ambitious 
to cultivate the graces that ladies admire, went 
to Paris and took lessons in dancing from the 
celebrated Monsicur Grosjean. Elated with his 
‘supposed proficiency, when ‘his lessons were 
ended he was lavish in his offers of any service 
he could render his accomplished teacher, which 
for a long time Mons. G. politely declined. 
Finally, yielding to the Englishman’s impor- 
tunity to “allow him to do something for the 
best of teachers,” the polite Frenchman said, 
with a shrug: 

«Ah, zen! Monsieur vill be so kind as not to 
mention zat I taught him ze dance.” 








STATISTICS. 





Tur Corron ConsumprTion or DirrERent 
Countrizs.—The following figures,.in round 
numbers, says the “ Leigh Chronicle,” will give 
an idea of where the cotton crop is most in de- 
mand for manufacturing. ‘The spindles in the 


factories of Europe and America, with their 
average annual consumption of cotton, are here 
given: — England, 35,000,000 spindles, 
1,264,000,000 lbs. cotton; United States, 
9,859,000 spindles and 197,000,000 Ibs.; France, 
5,200,000 spindles and 197,000,000 Ibs. ; 
Germany, 6,100,000 spindles and 228,000,000 
Ibs.; Switzerland, 2,500,000 spindles .and 
26,000,000 lbs. ; Russia, 2,000,000 spindles and 
120,000,000 lbs.; Austria, 1,600,000 spindles 
and 106,000,000 Tbs. ; Spain, 1,400,000 spindles 
and 67,000,000 Ibs. ; Belgium, 650,000 spindles 
and 27,000,000 Ibs. ; Italy, 500,000 spindles and 
14,000,000 Ibs. ; Denmark, 300,000 spindles and 
18,000.900 lbs.; Holland, 250,000 spindles and 
9;090,000 Ibs. Total, 64,089,000 spindles and 
2,660,000,000 Ibs. 


THE RETURN. 





I rost my favourite bird one day, 
I missed its song for many hours. 
Till somehow homewar1 it did stray 
Back to its cage, from woodland 
bowers. 


Sweet, as its singing was before, 
Oh, sweeter far ’twas now to me; 
The golden plumage that it wore 
Seemed brighter'than *twas wont to 
be. 


The same tones lingered in its voice, 
Aud from its quite enchanted 
throat, 
To make my weary heart rejoice, 
Came many an old familiar note. 


Yet now completer seemed its song-— 
Ay, richer far its melody— 

Since from its truant wanderings lor¢ 
My lost bird had returned to me. 


So, when a thousand miles away, 
Perhaps to eat'th’s remotest zone, 
Our loved ones on their journey stray 
And leave us sorrowful and lone, 
Their voices shall the sweeter be, 
Their clasping hands new joy impart 
When home from foreign land and sea, 
With cheery smile and cheery heart, 


They enter at the same old door, 


And stand beside the ‘same old 
hearth, 

And feel the warmth of home once 
more— 


That Eden-spot of all the earth. 


For absence cannot e’cr divide 
Hearts that in friendship haply 
mate ; 
No ocean, howe’er deep or wide, 
True souls that love can sepavate. 





GEMS. 





Harpy is ‘he who has learned this one thing: 
to do the plain duty of the moment quickly 
and cheerfully, whenever and whatever it may 

Ir cannot be too often repeated that luxuries, 
not necessities, bring ruin. We are ruined, not 
by what we really want, but by what we think 
we do, therefore never go - ae in search of 
your wants—if they be real wants, they will 
come home in search of you—for he who buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what he 
cannot buy. 

Berore we allow ourselves to find fault with 
any person behind his back, we should ask our- 
selves three questions :—1. Is it true? 2. Is it 
kind? 3. Is it necessary ? 

SomEWHERE between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours lost, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are lost 





for ever. 


a 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Baxkep or Roast Pia.—If possible, the pig 
should be cleaned over. night, and laid in weak 
salt-water till morning. Then put it into a pot 
with water enough to cover it, and parboila 
little. While the pig is boiling, make a batter 
of one pint of flour, one eg¢ well beaten, four or 
five spoonfuls of cold hominy, or rice, a piece of 
onion cut up fine, a teaspoonful of salt and a 
little black pepper. Mix well and fry, stirring 
it tilldone. When the pig seems tender, take 
it up and stuff with the fried dressing ; then put 
in a baking pan and smear lard all over it with 
a knife; then sprinkle pepper, and sift a liitle 
flour over it, and set it in the stove to brown. 
Put a little of the water in which the pig was 
boiled in the pan. When browned take it out, 
add the chopped liver, &c,, to the -drippings in 
the pan, set on the stove and stew down for 
gravy. Add a little water, if necessary. 

Parrirs or Murron.-—Quarter of a pound of 
paste, line with it four or six patty pans; the 
pans must be previously buttered, and the paste 
cut with a crimped cutter; fill with rice. ° When 
baked remove the rice, fill the patties with mince 
made a little more moist with gravy. Serve on 
a napkin, arranging them nicely on the dish. 
Serve very hot. The patties can be ornamented 
with fried parsley, or in any way you please. 
The smaller the patty pans the more pretty wiil 
the effect be. With care the rice can be used 
several times. 

Miux Savcr.—Intoa saucepan put one pint 
of milk, four spoonfuls of sugar, one of flour, 
and four yolks of eggs, essence to flavour, and 
beat well; set on a quick fire, and stir constantly 
til’ it begins to thicken, when it is ready to 
serve. 

Maperra Savucr.—Put one ounce of butter cn 
the fire in a saucepan; when melted add half : 
spoonful of flour, stir till it ‘turns yellow ; then 
add one pint of water, four ounces of sugar, and 
afew drops of burnt sugar; boil gently about 
twenty minutes; add one gill Madeira wine ; 
boil again, and serve from a sauce tureen. Rum 
sauce is made the same, using half a gill of rum 
in place of Madeira. Brandy sauce is made the 
same, only adding brandy according to quality 
and strength. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A wexwt deserved benefit is being organised 
for that esteemed servant of the play-going 
public, Mrs. Alfred Mellon. The subscription 
list already represents over £250. 

Lorp LxconFreLD, it is said, has purchased 
the ground lately occupied by the laundry of 
Chesterfield House for £40,000, and intends to 
build a princely mansion on the site. 

Her Masesry’s birthday will be kept on 
Saturday, the 25th of May. 

Prince Lxopotp travels on the Continent 
under the name of Earl of Boyton. 

Baron Poruock ‘has presented to Charing- 
cross Hospital. £100, bemg a part of his share of 
the proceeds of the sale of Serjeants’~inn. 

Mx. Mruuais contributes to the Royal Academy 
the Sons cf Edward IV. in the Tower descending 
a staircase; also Lucy Ashton and Edgar of 
Ravenswood advancing, half embraced, through 
a mountain glen. A third contribution is a 
Scotch landscape, apparently representing the 
head of a lake, the foreground being composed. 
of a mass of dark, richly-toned rock, from which: 
trickles a thin stream of water. 

“Distrttep Sra Water” is the latest im- 
vention from France, offered to the public to 
cure or prevent all kinds-of diseases. 

Ir is still uncertain at what date the Duke of 
Edinburgh will return to England, but his de- 
parture will not be delayed after the arrival of 
the “Sultan” at Malta. The Duchess will pro- 
bably visit St. Petersburg before coming to 
London. 

THE Baroness Burdett ‘Coutts has forwarded a 





4 donation of £50 to the Dogs’ Home. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lapr Mary.—Whiteness of the hands may be promoted 
or preserved by washing them in warm water with mild, 
emollient soap and drying with a moderately coarse towel 
to induce brisk circulation. Lemon juice will temporarily 
restore whiteness impaired by exposure to the sun or 
other causes. Lemon soap too is good to use. Gloves 
should always be worn out of doors. The following pre- 
parations are recommended as serviceable for application 
at convenient times: 1. Sweet almonds, two ounces, 
beaten with three drachms of white wax and three 
drachms of spermaceti, and put up carefully in rose- 
water. 2. White wax, cut small, a quarter of a pound, a 
flask of salad oil, the juice of two lemons, half a pound 
of honey, mixed, gradually melted, and beaten till cold 
3. A glassful of eau-de-cologne, one of lemon juice, and 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap scraped to powder, 
well mixed together, form a good soap for the purpose. 4. 
Glycerine and elder-flower water. 

Lresuiz E. F.—1. See answer to “Lady Mary.” 2. 
Chloride of lime is kept at most oil-shops and may be 
purchased in so small a quantity asa pennyworth. 5. A 
lady may adopt any Christian name she pleases to use. 4. 
We think with you that yours is pretty. 

A Constant RraperR.—1l. Without seeing the coin we 
could only hazard a guess as to its value. There are 
plenty of numismatists’ shops about. Takeit to a dealer, 
who will tell you what it will sell for, which, as far as 
you are concerned, we suppose would be equivalent to its 
value. 2. Writing free, bold, and very good. 

Ipa M. T.—Principal and interest together a depositor 
may have £200 in a Post Office Savings Bank, but interest 
ceases at that amount. To obtain interest again you must 
withdraw some of your capital. 

Lavura.—Contribution declined with thanks. 

R. W. E.—A lady who is a peeress by descent or crea- 
tion does not lose her title to nobility by alliance with a 
commoner, but if she originally attained the dignity by 
marriage and subsequently married a commoner she re- 
tains it by courtesy only. 

Rraper.—The meaning of “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Up- 
harsin” (Daniel, chap. v., v. 25) is “‘ He is numbered, 
he is numbered, he is weighed, they are divided.’”’ 

Entry, Anwie, anp Lizziz.—Emily, “ winning in man- 
ner; Annie, “ gracious;” Lizzie (Elizabeth), “the 
oath of God.” Writing not very good and spelling de- 
fective. 

H. B.—We insert “‘ rhymes” free of charge when they 
are suitable and we have space to devote to our rhyming 
correspondents. 

A Losa ReapEr.—A dye for the hair can be made of a 
tincture of the shells of green walnuts scented, if desired, 
with, say, oil of lavender, but walnut juice will stain the 
skin if it come in contact with it. We do not know that 
it is injurious to the hair. 

LEaxt.—Scrape a quantity of horseradish into a cupful 

ik, let it stand for a few hours, then apply the mix- 

ral times a day, but not too frequently, as the 

skin might be irritated to injury. For several other 

recommended remedies see answers to “‘ Harry,” in No. 
738, and “‘ Flo,” in No. 749. 

VioLet M. V.—‘‘ Amaurosis” is the name of the disease 
which affects you and which manifests itself by the 
“darkness ’’ you refer to. It arises mostly from some 
derangement of the blood-vessels, but we cannot suggest 
any useful treatment, as the causes are so varied and 
require to be accurately appreciated. Temporary amau- 
rosis is however likely to become permanent, and your 
best course would be to consult a ddttor who has made 
the eye a special study. + 

Actress.—Careful training is necessary for one who 
lesires to succeed on te stage. If you are prepared to 
pay for this, and you think your qualifications justify you 
i essaying the trial, see what impression you can make 
upon some stage manager and act in accordance with the 

vivice given. In the “ Era’’ newspaper you may occa- 
sionally see the advertisements of those who prepare 
ethers for the boards; you might by inquiry in such 
direction discover if the terms would be compatible with 
your means or your intentions, 

ALFRED.—When a gentleman accompanies a lady to 
church (if eich has a pew) it is customary for him to 
escort her to her pew and then retire to his own; but 
such Suma politeness is out of place and unseemly in a 
church, 





P. H.,2 seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, dark, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
—_ with a view to matrimony about nineteen, fond of 

ome. 

Kate, Saran, and Marta, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Kate is twenty, medium height, fond of 
home and music. Sarah is sixteen, light hair, dark eyes, 
domesticated. Maria is seventeen, dark, and fond of 
music and dancing. 

Matitpa and Fanny, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Matilda is 
twenty, curly heir, grey eyes, medium height, and fond 
of home and children. Fanny is eighteen, dark hair and 
eyes, medium height. 

Sr. Munao, twenty-six, medium height, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mong between twenty and twenty-four, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Emity and Ameia would like to correspond with two 
young men. Emily is twenty-one, fair, brown air, grey 
eyes. medium height. Amelia is twenty-one, dark bair 
= eyes, medium height. Respondents must be tall, 
oving. 

W.4H., A.J. B., and H. B. would like to correspond 
with three young gentlemen. W.H. is twenty, medium 
height, fond of home and children. A. J. B. is nineteen, 
dark, medium height, of a loving disposition. H. B. is 
twenty, fair, good-tempered, fond of dancing and music. 
~~ eae must be about nineteen, medium height, 
air. 


THE THREE CHANCES, 


Wnuew Fate with Love is in rosy league, 
A lover’s mistrust is her glory, 
And of chances three that were offered me 
To ponr out my heart’s deep story, 
The first was lost by excess of joy, 
And the next by a dull endeavour, 
While only a bird preserved the third 
From slipping away for ever. 
“ There is luck in three,” saith an adage old : 
“* Fail twice, but the third time be more bold.” 


I strayed with my love on a springtide morn 
By the hurrying waves of ocean, : 
Saying low to my heart, “It were well to im- 


par 
To her spirit thy long devotion.” 
But giddy as May was my love that day, 
She laughed at the solemn speeches 
That were meant as prelude to a tenderer mood, 
And led me a race on the beaches. 
** A morning in spring is for life,”” sang she— 
“* For life and pleasure, untamed and free.” 


Again at her side in an August noon, 
in a wildwood yalley secluded, 

** Now or never impart,”’ I whispered my heart, 
** What so long thon hast deeply brooded.”” 
But a far-away light in the soft eyes lay, 

All Nature around gave token 
Of repose and peace, as her heart’s cnaprice, 
And my secret remained unspoken. 
“ A summer noon is for dreams,”’ she said, 
“* When the soul is better for thoughts unsaid.” 


And when again we were left alone 
The evening shadows were creeping 
Through solitudes of autumnal woods, 
My heart, that was full to weeping, 
Might still have shrunk from betrayal soft 
And lapsed into grief appalling, 
If it had not heard a belated bird 
Somewhere to its lost mate calling. 
** Sad, sad to be lonely,” it seemed to say, 
** When night draweth on in the winter grey.” 


Then swift, in a torrent of passion and fear,’ 
T poured ct my heart’s deep story, 
While her azswering glance to that last fateful 
chance 
Transfigured my life with its glory, 
For Fate with love were in rosy league, 
And to both Tam much beholden ; 
Of the chances three that were offered me 
The third was the last and golden. 
* An autumn eve is for love,” sighed she, 
* Else sad and lonely would true hearts be.” 
N. D. U. 


Epira J. and Potty B., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Edith J. is nineteen, medium height, good-look- 
ing. Polly B. is eighteen, medium height, dark. Both 
are fond of music. 

S. W., a sailor in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty-one, fond of home 
and children. He is twenty-one, brown hair, dark eyes, 
fond of home and music. 

Fanny, Lizztr, and Dottie, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men. Fanny is twenty- 
three, dark, handsome, medium height. Lizzie is sixteen, 
fair, good-looking. Dollie is seventeen, fair, tall. All 
domesticated. ‘ 

J.D., E. R., and W. B. B., and Jack Banas, four 
seamen in the Roral Navy, would like to correspond 
with four young ladies. W.J.D. is twenty-two, light 
brown hair, blue eyes. E. R. is twenty-one, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of children. W. B. B. twenty-three, dark 
curly hair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. Jack 
Barge is twenty-one, auburn hair, grey eyes, aud fond of 
music. 

Lity and Nettie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Lily is twenty, medium 
height, light brown hair, blue eyes, fair, loving, fond of 
home. Nettie is twenty-one, fair, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children, tall, good-looking. Re- 


spondents must be fond of home, of loving dispositions, 


dark, tall, 
v 





G. D. and M. F., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two ladies. G. D. is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, good-looking. M. F. is 
~~ guess of a loving disposition, dark hair and eyes, 

‘air. 

A.M. V. and W. N., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would liketo correspond with two young ladies. A. M. ¥ 
is fair, handsome, tall. W. N. is fair, good-looking. Must 
be about twenty, medium height. 

J. K. G. would like to ee with a young lady. 
Respondent must be thoroughly domesticated, fond of 
home and children. : 

A. D. G., nineteen, tall, of a loving disposition, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentlenian 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

Vioxt L., nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a gentleman about her own age, tall, 
good-looking, 

G. F. L., twenty-one, tall, light hair, blue eyes, loving, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be about twenty-two, 
fond of home. 

Hixpa, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fair, medium 
height, would like to correspond with a young man about 
her own age. 

V.C. and D. F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two ladies. V. C. is twenty-two, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond of home. D. F. is twenty-four, medium height, 
dark eyes, good-looking. 

MILLr, eighteen, fair, tall, would like to correspond 
with a seaman in the Royal Navy with a view to matri- 
mony. 

A. M., T., twenty-two, brown hair, grey eyes, of aloving 
disposition, thoroughly domesticated, wishes to corre- 
aren with a young man about twenty-five, dark, and 

loving. 

E. A., seventeen, brown hair and eyes, fond of home 
and musié, would like to correspond with ayoung man 
about twenty, fair, fond of home. 

J.S. &.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, dark, 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
fond of music. 

8... and F. V., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young gentlemen. S. RB. is of medium heizht, 
auburn hair, blue eyes. F. V. has light hair, dark eyes, 
and of medium height. 

G. C., twenty-two, brown hair, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a gentieman about twenty-five. 
She is thoroughly domesticated, and fond of home and 
music, 

Eva and K. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two some gentlemen. Eva is eighteen, medium 
height, light hair, dark blue eyes. K, T. is nineteen, tall, 
light hair and eyes, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


A. B. is responded to by—Joseph P., twenty-three, 
brown hair, dark hazel eyes. 

E. G. by—Nellie, seventeen, medium height; loving, 
fair, good-looking. 

R. F. by—G. D., fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
children. 
. Aur by—Ewily, twenty-five, brown hair, good-looking, 
oving. 

Poor Arick by—Patsy, twenty-seven, fond of hom> 
= children, medium height, dark, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 

Dick by—Carrie, nineteen. 

Potty by—W. R. C., tall, dark brown hair and blue 


eyes. 

Jossrx W. by—Rose, twenty-three, tall, of a loving 
disposition. 

. P. by—W. E., twenty, dark hair and eyes, medium 

height. 

Epwarp R. by—Maud, twenty-eight, fair. 

St. Curments by—Letty, medium height, and fond of 
music. 

Herman by—Daisy, fair, loving. 

J. by—C. A. S., eighteen, good-looking, light brown 
hair, blue eyes. 

Netiy by—W. RB. M.,a soldier in the 8th Hussars, tall, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Txz 
Lonpon Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfnence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasnion, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

~ aiaamala JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


. 


*.* Now Ready, Vol. XXIX. of Tuz Lowponw Reaver, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tirte and Impex to Vol. XXIX., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 182 (Mar.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence 
Post Free Eightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Loypon Reaver, 354, Strand, W.C. 

tit W cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann. 
scripts. A they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Surra & Co, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WE HAVE ARRANGED TO ISSUE IN THE 


“LONDON READER” 
SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


EMINENT LIVING MEN, 


Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each being accompanied by 
A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT 


This Special Feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction, 
and also a most useful 


Work of Reference—A Roll of Contemporary Greatness. 
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5 OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 

t Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, 
. Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
“- i Slate, 


Purple, Lavender, Pink, Maroon, Claret, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Sir,—Your “Simple Dyes for the People” 
only require a trial to be duly appreciated. I PRICE SIXPENCE 
have used them for some length of time, and PER BOTTLE. 
recommended them to many friends, who, with 


myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the 


smaller articles, r tried the larger, and now ., age 

; sae TP enoug went 
dye all at home, viz.—Curtains, lable Covers, _—— ae Se eee 
Dresses, etc., with the most satisfactory results, *@@S OF Bonnet At ’ 


March 16, 1875. W. B.A. without soiling the hands. 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet 

















BLACK BEETLES|[A LATIN G'S 


282A Per Box 








Use the | Effectual Destroyer— 


Tho most «4. 
celebrated and surest 
Ask for and be sure to obtain known remedy in the world. 


“ KEATING’S POWDER,” LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


- : se 22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
As Imitations are Wozxious, and 5S, Your Lozenges are ananian thett ier 
, fail in giving satisfaction. , F scial effects most reliable, 1 strongly recommend 
SS them in cases — fd and Asthma. - 
Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each J. BRINGLOE, M.B.C.S.L., L.S.4., L.M 
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PAINLESS 
DENTISTRY. 
TVIOIMILAV 





SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his 
periectly painless system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREZ. 


[TESTIMONIAL] 

My Derar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services 
you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, 

** By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“To G. H. Jones. Esq.” 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. ~ 


\HE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They reqmre no restraint of diet or confinement durimg 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








FFFERVESCING LOZENGES 





Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Soda and Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesone after each meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* “‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” — Lancet. 








Patentee and Manufacturer, 


WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 
ee oe " 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 

bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 

spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

Tor FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headachs 60 very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Cher-ists, 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. perbox. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


BAD LEGS. 
Any unnatural discharge from the skin is at all times disagreeable, but in hot 
weather it becomes irritating—sometimes offensive. Bad legs, old wounds, 
scrofula, and scorbutic eruptions are cooled, soothed, and cured, by Holloway’s 
; Ointment. It at once arrests all diseases of the surface by purifying and regu- 
lating the circulation in their neighbourhood, by giving energy to the nerves of 
the affected part, and by expelling all poisouous and noxious matters. It 
ejects the seeds of all virulent eruptions and ulcerations, and thus confers no 
| partial or temporary boon but a complete and permanent cure. By means of 
these remedies all sufferers may aim at attaining healt, and will invariably suc- 


| ceed. a 21 ni 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS | 


























} Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
‘. allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 
} in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often 
| hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
| body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
|and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the ec rcumference 
| of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage free. 
” Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage free. 
5 Av Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE. Post Office, Picoadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


ESS 





The material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 

|being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 

giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free, 


__GHEST EXPANDING BRACES _| 


For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces. For children they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest. 
Prices for Children, 5s. 6d, and 7s, 6d.; Adults, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d. & 2ls. Postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at tue Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Buildinga, 
|Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
| FOR 5s. A MONTH, 


‘With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening Purposes.— 
| Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 
| 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 
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purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2; 
A Pamphlet with full particulars may be had on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











DONT READ THIS. 


This Title is merely adopted that al/ may read our NEW PAMPHLET, containing many Valuable Hints upon the Hair and Teeth. (Post free % 
Stamps). Invaluable to all who have Weak Hair or Bad Discoloured TEETH. 

LADIES’ COMBIN GS.—0On no account have your Combings made up before you see the advice on this Subject, contained in the above Pamphlet 
which also includes a Busine Catalogue of all kinds of Hair Work and Toilet Necessaries, and descriptions of PHOTOGRAPHS of the 


lastest Fashions in Hair which are sent. 


HAIR DYE (Black or Brown) Instantaneous, Harmless, Permanent. Post free 2s. 9d. 
Superfluous Hair.—Olver’s Depilatory removes Hair without least harm to skin, Post free 2s, 9d. 


J OLVER & Co., 76, High Street, Borough, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE-=-THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet, refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage 
the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Cortis Brownz, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


CC. lOO DY a a. 


and which is admitted by the Frofession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE 1s the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meaingitis, etc. 
From Lorp Francis ConyncHAm, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wondes. 


ful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 
Eart RussELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera 


had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 13, 1864. 


CAUTION.—_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 











Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s.6d. None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government - 


Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
WEIR’S 655s. Sewing Machine, 


de, Peale, Beprres ood It (i ae ene 
Weir's Patent Shuttle Lock Stitch Ma-| THK LONDON. RE ADER, 


chines, ** COMET” 84s., ‘“* ZEPHYR” 
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84s., Hand or Foot. Machines exchanged. XXVIII 
Month’s oe A a, Easy ar —e bat VOL. : i] 
Carriage paid. ectus and Samples free. 

<= = J.G. 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Scndave, W. Price 4s. 6d., Post-FREE 5s. 8d. 








GEOLOGY, by Sir Charles Lyell, price 9s., he says:—As it is im- 5 “ 
possible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals at sight by Short Stories, General Articles, Science, Poetry, etc., etc. 
aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a well arranged : z 
collection of specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. TENNANT Why she Forsook Him ; or, the Secret of her Birth.: 


(149, Strand), Teacher of Mine~alogy at King’s ea London.” These Morley Grange; or, Dick Marston’s Atonement. 
collections are supplied on thefcllowing terms, in plain Mahogany Cabinets :-— That Young Person. 
Specimens. & s, a. | Specimens. : s. d. Clytie Cranbourne; or, Built upon Sand. 
100 in Cabinet, with 3 Trays...... 220 300 in yw merge 4 a 10 3 Richard Pemberton; or, the Self-made Judge. 
200 in Cabinet, with 5 Trays......5 5 0 400 in Cabinet, with 13 Drawers 21 Tie Diamond Bracelet. 





More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 











Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer. VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 


hilling per Bottle. PLELPTONS VECETARN BY THE USE OF TIIESE 
Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer. a ie ma PILLS 


Te best and cheapest. a ctl, ~_LBY During more than 
Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer. | Wana FYING PILLS: 4 40Years 


Sold everywhere. 


Mrs. Batchelor’s Hair Color Restorer., MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Speedily estores grey hair to its original color and beauty. A delightfully cooling and ‘ 
invigorating lotion, contains no dye, and perfectly harmless to the most delicate skin. It Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been: 


tands ivalled for cleansing the head f: scurf, allaying irritation, keeping the skin of 
ap ow rn btn pt ney oy ten os pronounced INCURABLE! 
Sold in Bottles, ls. each. The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the wEap, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
8 i he great value of this most useful 
MILLARD’S ‘“‘ INVISIBLE”? FACE POWDER. [ee eae are eet e eo tRGGr Pune fe : 
Delicitely fragrant and eminently pure, imparts a lovely bloom to the complexion. In Sulieed atmene tone A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 


ackets, 6d; and elegant boxes, with puff complete, ls. and 2s. each. Sample packets, post e is 
. ile wit {ree for oie stamps. ‘ Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 



















MILLARD’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE relieving SEA-SICKNES8 ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in. all 
per °; or Bs Bilious Complaints. 
An el ] ed dentifrice f os d beautif the teeth and 3 res 1 : 
suoven the tolen and einen pom einenaen eter teeth. "In pots, ‘aoe. gold by all Sold in boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. Wnetpron & Son, 3 
Chemists, Perfumers, &c. Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
R. H. MILLARD & SONS, at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 


40, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, stamps. 


NOW READY, 
‘ie te LON DON RAHA DHR, 


VOL. XXIX, 


Price 4s. 6d., post-free 5s. 84d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with Short Stories, General Articles, Science, Voetry, etc, ete. 








THE LADY OF THE ISLE RICHARD PEMBERTON 
con ae i GLORIA po eae BOWL FALSE AS FAIR 
S EVIL GENIUS MYRA THE COQUETTE 
WHO DID iT A FATAL MISTAKE POOR LOO . a 


EOLOGY. — In the Preface to the Student's ELEMENTS of Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with ~ 
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Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Sir 
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™ ({mmediately opposite the British Museum). 


Has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT for his 
perfectly painless system of adapting Prize Medal (London and Paris) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BY ATMO- 
SPHERIC PRESSURE 


PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL] 

My Dear Srir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the 
perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services 


you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, 
** By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


“To G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


YHE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine,” 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement dunng 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Fold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchera, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesone after each meal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* “‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.””—Lancet. 


In Bottles, Is. ; by Post, ls. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


‘WILLIAM 1. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 


~ FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


1 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 

bilious and liver complaints, luss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 
bpasmes, and all disvrders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient 1s 
yequired, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
cadache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, Llutches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
sloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. the box. 




















‘o THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES !!! 





HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS & OINTMENT 
These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints, 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, ut 538, Oxforu Street, London, 
daily between the hours of \1 and 4, or by letter. 


- RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. -_ 
White’s Meck Main Lever Truss Company, Limited. 


WHITES MOC-MAINLEVER TRUSS | 











Perfected and Exhibited in the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 


allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention 


in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a stee! spring, go often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage beiug worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT LEVER, fittmg with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 

Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., aud 31s. 6d. Postage free. 

ed Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage free. 

“ An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage free 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE GAPS 





} The material of which these are made is recommende: by the faculty as 

| being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for 
‘ giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS, VARICOSE 
| VEINS, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage free. 


CHEST EXPANDING BRACES. | 





(FOR BOTH SEXEs). 

For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordinary braces. For children they 
are invaluable. They prevent stooping and preserve the symmetry of the Chest. 

Prices for Children, 5s. 6d. and 7s, 6d.; Adults, 10s. 6d., 15s, 6d. & 2ls. Postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY. LONDON 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent tou pay.—Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 30, Southampton Buildings, 
(Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR 5s. A MONTH, 








= Immediate Possession, either for Builiing or Gardening Purposes — 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 & 
30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BANK, 29 and 30, Southampton 


Buildings. Chancery Lane. All sums under £50 repayable upon demand. 
Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 





balances. Cheque-books supplied. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares 

purcbased ard sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office hours from 10 till 4, on Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays from 10 till 2 
A Pamphlet with full particulars may be had on application. 

' RAVENSUROFT, Manager. 
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Price 4s. 6d., post-free 5s. 8d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with Short Stories, General Articles, Science, Voetry, etc, etc 


THE LADY OF THE ISLE 
DUBLIN DAN 

HIS EVIL GENIUS 

WHO DID IT 


GLORIA 
A FATAL MISTAKE 


RICHARD PEMBERTON 
THE GOLDEN BOWL 
MYKA THE COQUETTE 
POOR LOO 


FALSE AS FAIR 
CONVICTED 








LONDON READER ADVERTISEMENTS, Marcn, 1878 














‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE--THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to ob ain auiet, refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage 


the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of thebody, you will provide yourself 
with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. Counis Browns, Member of the College of Physicians, London, to which he gave the name of 


COB LO BRO lz a mz. 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE 1s the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meaingitis, etc. 
From Lorp Frangis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who at this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonder. 


ful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen Bottles sent at once to the above address. 
Ear. RvusskELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a dispatch from Her Majesty s Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera 


had been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE —See Lancet, December 13, 18(4. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the 
defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13. 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s.6d. None genuine witlout the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORUDYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


NOW READY, 
THE LONDON READER, 


VOL. XXVIII, 
PORTRA IT AND BIOGRAPHY Price 4s. 6d., Post-Free 5s. 8d. 


OF Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illustrated, together with 
Short Stories, General Articles, Science, Poetry, etc., eto. 


THE EARL OF BEACON SFIELD. Why she Forsook Him; or, the Secret of her Birth. 


Marley Grange; or, Dick Marston’s Atonement. 








PART 173, JULY, 1877 


CONTAINS A 


P - That Young Person. 

Price 6d. By post 8d. Clytie Cranbourne; or, Built upon Sand. 
Richard Pemberton; or, the Self-made Judge. 
TLe Diamond Bracelet. 











WEIR’S 553. SEWING MACHINE: VALUABLE ‘FAMILY MEDICINE. 


For Families. A month’s free trial at BY THE USE OF TIIESE 
home. Easy terms of payment. Carriage’ PILLS 


paid. Price List and Samples post free. { ° 
* GLOBE ” 42s., for Dressmakers. During more than 


Weir’s Patent Shuttle Lock Stitch) A 2 y 40Years 


Machines, “COMET” 8&4s.,) 
MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


‘ *ZEPHYR’”’ 68s. Simple, Sile 

Ss Rapid, Durable. Hand or Foot. Machines} ; 

exchange]. Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment.| Have been ae of which cases have been 

Carriage paid. Prospectus and Samples free. | pronounced INCURABLE! 

= . . . . . 

J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W. { The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the uEAD, 

ae : _ | CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 

oY. » Preface to the Student’s ELEMENTS of | #!l skiN_DIsEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful 

eee aor oy a Charles Lyell, price 9s., he says:—<As it is im- | Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other 

possible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals at sight by | fluids of the human body. : 7 ? 

aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a well arranged _ Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and | 

collection of specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. TENNANT | relieving SEA-SICKNESS ; aud in warm climates they are very beneficial in all 


s ). Teache irecalogy Yine’s College. L a i | Bilious Complaints, 
(149, Strand), Teacher of Mire-alogy at King’s College, London These Sold in’ boxes, price 73d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. Wieurrow & Sox, 3| 


collections are supplied on thet lowing terms, in plain Mahogany Cabinets:— | Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors | 














Specimens. £ s, d. | Specimens. £s. d. | z = f agg ae cae 
v0 in Cabinet, with 3 Trays.....2 2 0 300 in Cabinet, with9 Drawers 1010 6 at homeand abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or33| 
200 in Cabinet, with 5 Trays .....5 5 0 4v0 in Cabinet, with13 Drawers 21 0 0 stamps. 

—s 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 





‘The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” —Shakespeare. 


The only known effective remedy 
for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


AND 


Lumbago., 
















SOLD BY. | 
Chemists, in bottles, 
Is, Lid., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6Gd., & Ls. | 


Depot:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, P 
= LOWER THAMES STREET, LONDON, { 
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